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CHAPTER XXXI 

Miss W1sE had gained upon the party, mounting 
up untiringly, that magnificent physique of hers 

requiring no pause for rest or breath. She lingered 
2¢ first, rallying her companions for their feeble 
p owers ; but presently, growing interested in a 
botanical discovery, she went on alone, stopping 
now and then to pluck a leaf for examination, or to 
break off some rare herb to add to the store which 
already nearly filled the basket she carried on her 
arm. 

Now she trilled a melodious note, answering the 
call of a bird from the distant tree-top, and then 
she sang softly a bar from some familiar hymn, and 
every moment or two she made a full pause to look 
around admiringly, and draw a long, deep breath 
of placid content. 

The world was everywhere so beautiful to this 
woman! She quaffed sush draughts of pure delight 
in haunts like these! No slightest form of growing 
life escaped her admiring eye. Nothing was too 
common or trivial for her loving attention. She 
had warm and tender sympathy for all. A spot of 
blue drew her away from the beaten path, and she 
bent over a bed of late-flowering gentians with a low 
murmur of delight. 

When she gathered enough, she paused, still 
kneeling, and taking off her hat, bared her head to 
the sunshine, smiling in her own fashion at the 
inanimate things about her. 

“Very pretty and romantic,” spoke a light, 
moc voice. ‘‘I won’t deny it makes as fine a 

icture ag if it were a maiden of sweet sixteen. 

ou hold your age well, fair lady.” 

The proud blood rushed hotly to Miss Wise’s 
cheek. She sprang up, arching her neck haughtily 
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[AGNES PREPARES TO STEAL A MARCH. } 


as she confronted a man in a long, loose travelling 
cloak, with a profusion of fair hair curling down 
around his neck, and flowing loosely upon his 
breast. He had pushed away a screen of close en- 
twining boughs and stepped out, his. feet crushing 
the dainty heads of the gentians. 

“Take care, sir!’’ spoke Miss Wise, sharply, 
** your bold words pass by meas idly as the sighing 
of the wind, and do no harm. But look at your 
feet, and see what you destroy and crush. When 
it is beyond your power to restore a singie broken 
stalk or drooping petal, it behoves you to beware 
of ruthless vandalism.”’ 

He laughed again, scoffingly. 

“Do you think I shall take ‘thought about a 
plebeian flower like that ?”’ 

Somethi in the voice startled her. There 


flash to the calm eyes, a yet loftier lifting of the 
head, while she examined him closely from head to 
foot, questioningly, doubtfully, and yet, it seemed, 
with a growing conviction. 

He watched her with eagerness and amusement 
both. Then with a swift movement doffed his hat, 
and swept away the false, fair hair. 

‘* Now, then, do you know me?” he asked, wait- 
ing evidently for either a wild burst of emotion or 
a frantic torrent of angry words. 

Her lip curled, but the eye did not blench, nor the 
haughty head droop. Only a spot of vivid scarlet, 
showing superbly against that wonderful fairness of 
complexion, hinted of any secret emotion. 

Well,” she returned, coolly, “‘ I don’t see that it 
helps the poor gentians at all that I have seen you be- 
fore, and know you to have stamped out fairer and 
more precious flowers before now. Poor things! I 
could have wished them to die by less ignominious 
means.” ; 

She gathered up her skirts as she spoke, as if 
afraid their very hem should brush against him, and 
attempted to regain the path. But he stepped he- 
fore her, a baleful smile on his lips. 

‘* And have you nothing to say to me?” 





‘What should I say ?”’ returned she. “The flowers 


came a sudden dilating of the finely-cut nostrils, a | 
| time an 








and the trees, and the sky are all objects of interest 
to me, and though they are dumb, I can talk to 
them. But you—well, you have nothing whatever 
about you, or in connection with you to stir a single 
ripple of interest in my thoughts or life.”’ 

“You have forgotten the past, then?” and he 
bit his lip angrily. 

* Yes, as far as you are concerned. I might ax 
well be dead and buried, for all any remembrance of 
you can please or wound me.”’ 

“Some people can counterfeit wenderful stoic- 
ism,’’ he sneered. 

“* Nay,” returned she sternly, “ sometimes Heaven 
helps a struggling soul almost miraculously. I went 
down into deep waters, but I came forth new-born. 
the old follics and weaknesses stripped away from 
me. Go, sir; why seek to disturb a calm that is 
beyond your knowledge and your power ? You waste 

efforts.” 

** You have grown handsome, I do believe. You 
have worn wonderfully, my lady. Your lips are al- 
most as fresh and tempting as when they gave me 
free caresses, and whispered endearing words.” 

*‘And you are changed. But for your voice I 
should not have known you. Your words do not hu- 
mniliate nor sting me, as you mean. I tell you I have 
passed throngh all that agony, and have done with 
it. It lives in the dead past, and you cannot revive 
it.” 

“Nothing I can say will interest you—nothing 
move you. Do you mean that?” 

“T certainly do. Once more, will you let me 

ss P”” 

“Not yet; I have a little more to speak,” he 
returned, a sardonic smile throwing its evil expres- 
sion over his features. ‘‘ And then it shall be you 
who shall beg for further explanation, my scornful 
lady, and it shall be I whocry ‘ Let me pass.’ ”’ 

She maintained her air of grand scorn, of calm in- 
difference, even turning her head to catch the merry 
voices of her friends below. 

** You do not believe me,”’ he repeated fiercely. - 

“T do not,” she answered, in a voice of icy com 
posure. ‘ 
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“But you will. My arrow will shatter to frag- 
ments the mask you wear,” he hissed, between his 
closed teeth. “I deceived you once, but this 
time I speak the truth. Can you keep your indif- 


bitter anguish. Ho laid a restraining hand upon 


warning: 
‘* Hush, Elise, leave me to settle this!” 


“ Lamrence,” said he, “ did I understand from you 


ner arm as she made a movement forward, with a | that yow had spoken to Mande, and slice had ‘an. 
swered you favourably ?” 


** Yes, sir, but I shall not wonder if you refuso 


And stepped himself towards Captain Mathew. | your countenance now, nor if your daughter her. 


ference to all I spealk when I tell you that all these 
years you have been cheated and deceived ? Hark 


How the lightning play of emotion leaped across 
those coldly stecled features! With heaving breast 
and flashing eyos, Miss Wise bounded forward and 
stretched out her arms. 

“Ho is alive! Oh, where? Speak! Answer me!” 

His mocking laugh rang out slrilly. 

‘Oh, I have nothing to say that can move you. 
Let me pass, let me pass!” 

And he turned and darted away. 

It was then her scream of wild despair rang out, 
and startled those below. ( 

Captain Mathow was somewhat in advance of the 
others, and at the ery he rushed forward, almost 

stumbling over the stranger, who had still his hat 
and the false locks in his hand. 

A swift intelligence flashed from one face to 
another. 

“ What! you—alive?” exclaimed Captain Mathew, 
scowling darkly- 


stummered the other. 


Before he could speak, however, Laurence Lermont 
you! I swear to you that the boy did not die!” had interposed. 

i “Tf you please, sir, will you leave me to deal 
with the man? If ¢he lady will tell me her griev- 
ance—will give me a clear idea of what sort of resti- | man to you? If you value Maude’s happiness you 
tution she requires, I promise you all [ will satisfy | must not molest him.” 

I think I can follow him up more surely 


her fully. 
and successfully than any of you.” 


self withdraws from my acquaintance,” replicd 
Laurence, in a tone of deep humiliation. 

“Ido not understand you, Laurence. This iso 
strange and perplexing business. What is this 


“*Molest him! no, because that also is beyond my 
duty. But I must do my best to repair the wronr 


in a low voice, “ you know not what you would do! 
Leave that man alone. You know not what you do.” 
“Would that I did not,” returned Laurence, | been silent so long that I breathed freely, aad 
t ht I was no longer to be eursed!”’ 

welcome duty. 
listened to my suit, and you have favoured it with 
magnanimous generosity, it is hard and cruel that 
my disgrace should be dragged to light. But I see 
my duty. Dear madam,” he added, ging to Miss 


“Laurence, Laurence,” remonstrated Mr. Kyrle, 


lrearily ; ‘‘ just now, of all times, it is@ most un- 
Just when your daughter has 


Wise, ‘“‘tell mo what wicked wrong he has done 


should you be accountable for his acis. 
he to you ?” 


cation is this? 
loves you. Oh, fatal, fatal mistake! You are right, 


doings he is gnilty of, let me find them where [ 
may. 
daughter to! 


A pretty life indeed for me to woo your 
ut I believed him dead. He has 


“Tam still perplexed,” said Mr. Kyrle, “ why 
What is 


“* Miserable indeed am I, that I blush to confess 


the relationship, sir. But he is—my father!” 


“Your father!” repeated Mr. Kyrle, in utter 


you. Show me what you ask of him in atonement. | horror. “Great Heavens, what wretched compli- 
I dare to promise it shall be deme, iit lies in human 


And you love Mande; and she 


sent to it.” 


eit ’ be through all these years ?” | possibility.” 
pede anger Al aes * “What I ask,” repeated Miss Wise, with a | tho engagement mast be broken. I shall never con- 
strong eo 


“ Aye, Ido not forget what I love, or what I hate 
returned the old sea-captain, through his set teeth. 

The man thrust the hat upon his head, arranging 
the false locks while he ran, and eluding the eap- 
taiu’s grasp, rushed down the hill, passing the ad- 

iucing group so qnickly that there was only oppor- 
tunity for a low cry on the part of Aunt Elise, and 
a fierce ejacnlation from Mr. Kyrie. 

Maude and Laurence wore the last. 

The former chang to her companion, trembling in 
every limb, and exclaimed, in v 

“ Tt is he, it is he! 
to him, do not look #t him. He has sent for me, 
and sent for mo to meet him in the garden or tho 
cvove. But I will not go, oh, I will mot go! He 
eha'l not wrest it from ame!” 

“‘Yoa have seen hit before? Good Heavans, 


Maude, what has he «wid to you? what has he | teat I 


dared to say? He is uty evil fate, wretched that I 
ain to be compelled to say it!” 

‘** Do you also know hhim ? 
let him harm me er mine. Whois he, Laurence? 
Can you tell me who he is ?” 


The young man’s face flushed hotly, his head was | Allamy thought, all my fooling is swallowed up in 


howed in humiliation, his very voice grew thick 
with some bitter ehwme. 

“ Pity me, Mande,” he enid, “ that I shudder to 
tell you the truth. Hesven forgive mo for my lack 
of filial respect and affection! We is my father!” 

Maude stared at him in utter amazoment. .But 
there was no opportunity for further } 

\tiss Wise came flying down the path, and 
cheeks feverishly bright, demanding vehemently : 

‘* Where has he gone? oh, whero has he gono? 
I must find him, I must speak with him. Oh, I 
must wrench the seeret from his pitiless breast.” 

The rest of the party camo hurrying after hor, 
struck with amazement and consternation at her 
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extrome and unusual agitation. 
* The secret !’? murmured Mande, “ no, no, it must 
not be told. He shall never have it, never! never!” 
Aenes Aclland smiled trimphantly as sho heard. 
Not so fast, Miss Mande,” she said, inwardly. 
shall be pnt into his hands this very night, and 
your gallant end candid lover shall bring it abort.” 
You know that man, Miss Wise? Nothing to 


us eredit, or your well-being, I may be sure. Ha 
: a Villain rnless he has changed marvellously, a 
doably-dyed villain,” exclaimed Captain Mathew, 
excitedly. 

Mr. Kyrle’s 1 from one face to the other, 
ond his heart scarcely seemed to beat, in its breath- 
] waiting for the answer. 

* Yes, [ have known him, known him to my sore 
hurt and grief,” she answered, slowly. “I had 
hoped that I should be spared the sight of his face 
etain during my earthly life. I was certain that 
he had no power to stir my calm, or wound my 
peace of mind. But he has stabbed a cruel blow. 
{ rust find him, I must sce him again! You must 
ind him for me.” 

[t was strange enonch to see Miss Wise so ner- 
vous and rited. She stood panting for breath, 
vlancing wildly down the path, her eyes dilated and 
feverishly bright, her hands locked together in a 
rigid clasp. 

* He shall bo found,” exclaimed Captain Mathew, 
hoarsely, “if I employ every detective in the land 
to hunt him down. I have my own score to settle. 
I thought I had forgiven him. But it was when I 
believed him doad, and therefore penitent for his 
sins, if not washed clean of them. Now that I know 
him alive, and still deep in his villanies, the old 

‘ath rises ny again. I tell yon, Miss Wise, I will 
find him, and | r him to you.” 
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Ir. Kyrle was standing by Aun 


1? | strange tremor, breaking sp that ich, 

of voice, “I ask oe my own, the treasure I 
have lived without all these years. I want 

‘There went a little cry of Senin negtlietie be willinz to 
Loo’s hamd, amd} name and 


Nickerson party. Bertha 
and slid her slender | man. 


crept softly towards herim 
arm about her waist, 


sustingly: . 
“ Dear Miss Wise, Fe am ‘Dhis strange cxolte- | such weak-and trivial reason as that that I refase 


ment has turned your bsmin. a ae Se ee eae we’ 


what you say.” 
coherently : 

La ! do not speak | Kissed her half-a-dozon times. 
Chim. "He hassent for me, | “Oh, my dasiing, my lttie Bartha, could you 
never guess how half uty temd@erness for you, my 
yearning 
tios wero rudely suapped asunder 


Oh, Laurence! do not | them resolutely. 


» | tone of heart-sick grief. 





Miss Wise bent @own with eudden fervor and | 


affection, came froma heart whosematural 


? How half was 

to the the absent, tomy own little babe, 
believed Fears asleepundor the sod? 

T have been cruelly tried, I have misery, and 


humiliation and anguish, amd have batt)cd against 

Bat I havemo strength now, no 
power. I lve not even humiliation im telling you 
thatyou were deccived im believing me Miss Wise. 


the one great joy and wild yearning, the fierce o’er- 
eneaing Sree fe my child. And he thelds the 
socret—that man! Ah, if you knew him, 
any gi you, you would understand how terrible 
itt 

“1? I knew him!’ murmured Aunt Elise, ina 


“Tf I knew him!” groaned Mr. Kyrle. 

* Would to Heaven I did not know,” muttered 
poor Laurence. 

‘** By Heaven, but ho shall learn to know me!” 
thundered the old sea captain, “for the old wrong, 
and the new.” 

“A most dramatic development,” thonght Agnes 
Ackland. “Iwill give my queer friend a descrip- 
tion of it when I s2e him to-night, and in return I 
will compel him to unravel the mystery.” 

Andrew Courtnay was almost the only one free 
from agitation. 

“Meanwhile,” said he coolly, “while we wait 
here we lose time. li Mr. Lermont means what he 
says he had better make haste to go in pursuit of 
this strange disturber of the lady’s peace of mind.” 

“IT do mean it, cruel though the duty mast be,” 
answered.Laurence, trying to shake off the dizzy 
thoughts that crowded upon him. 
' rs Mathew stepped forward, and took his 

1and. 

**Upon my soul, I pity you, young man. I don’t 
blame you in the least, not in the least. You know 
I wrote you that in tlie letter.” 
“In the letter ?” repeated Laurence, ‘ what let- 
ter ?”’ 

* But, my dear captain,” interposed Andrew, 
quickly, “ we ought not to lose any more time, nor 
to keep the ladies here standing’on the damp ground. 
Pray let us return to the carriages.’’ 

* “ Well, that can be done,” replied Captain Ma- 
thew, rather impatiently. ‘* Move on, as fast as 
you please. Come here, Mr. Lermont, I want to 
know——” 

“My dear friend, would .you be good enough to 
ceive Miss Wise your arm ; she is trembling like a 
leaf,’ interposed Andrew again. 

“Humph! my wife can think of something to 
say, to comfort him, but I should be like a block. 
Come here, Mr. Lermont, and explain why——” 

“Mr. Kyrle is waiting tospeak to you, Mr. Ler- 
mont,” whispered Andrew, behind the captain's 
back. ‘ 

Laurence went, of course, to hear what Mr. 


“T cannot venture to remonstrate,” answered 
Laurence, sorrowfally. “It is notlikely you should 

the sole heiress of your unstained 
cely fortune #0 the son of such o 


“Laurence, Laurence, don’t think it is for any 


life has poisoncditis because a closer, 
more vital reason. I cammet tell you got. I must 
have time:te think, to see my way clear from this 
. Laust talk with Elise.” 

@t that name he started, aud seized upon 
the young man’s arm. 

“Youre his son. Where is yourmotiier? An- 
sewer ame. What was your mother’s mame? Ip 

name answerae truly.” 

“ Alas, sir, I nover knew my mother. They told 
me she died at my bi I used to question him 
her, but he only told me thet she was 
dead, and no friends in the countty. Ho» de- 
lighted in torturing me, even in my ear child- 
hood, and he had the most power thers. Ah, do 
not ask me to recal ingromembrances! 
have made my way thus far by rey owmexertions 
thrown back, again and again, by the @emands ho 
has made upon me, but rising up after it singularly 
baoyant and self-sustained. I could not help being 
in sympathy with Miss Wise, when she talked about 
the strength she had found to surmount trial, for 
the same blessing has been given to me also. I do 
not count it as a virtue but rather the accident of 
temperament. I wish her to explain how that man 
came into her acquaintance ; what power he had to 
hide her child from her.” 

“We must talk with hor. I think, indeo1, we 
must submit to a. mutual and thorough explanation 
I think these people are all trustworthy. know 
Captain Nickerson to bear a firm reputation for 
sterling integrity of character. We must bring 
ourselves to a full explanation. Perhaps we are too 
agitated to-day; but to-morrow I must have them 
all at our house, and some sottlement of this un- 
happy affair must be discovered. My poo» Mande! 
See how wistfully sho is watching us! Waat shall 
I say to comfort her ?”’ 

“Thon there is no appoal from your decision ?” 
ventured Laurence ; “ it is inoxorablo ?”’ 

“ My dear boy, it is fate and not I that is in- 
exorable,”’ retarned Mr. Kyrie, droarily. 

And he left him to goto Capiain Mathew, and 
talk long aud earnestly. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


“You will return with us, all of you,” said Mr. 
Kyrle, entreatingly, as the grave and agitated group 
gathered again around the earriages. - 

Captain Mathow turned enquiringly to Miss Wise, 
who passed her hand confusedly across her fore- 
head as she roplied : 

“Indeed I scarcely know what is best. If your 
young friend is certain he can find that man, and 

ring him to me, er keep him till I can come to him. 
I think it would be better: for me to go home an! 
try to calm myself. I'shall recover my self-posses- 
sion thero, if anywhere, and shall be better able to 
deal with that wily nature. If only some of you will 
make sure that he does not escape.” : 

“ T pledge you my honour to track him, and bring 
him to you,’’ spoke Laurence, quickly. 

Mr. Kyrle made a quick deprecating motion, but 
paused as Aunt Elise turned towards him her wist- 
tul, sorrowful eyes, and said softly, 





Kyrle had to say. That gentleman was lookin? 





he was conscious of her ghastly 





deeply troubled and anxious. 


~ 


* Arthur, we are all friends here, Thero must be 
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a perfect understanding, & fros confession on all 
sides, then we are safe in holding consultation con- 
cerning What, is right and best to be done. We 
must all acknowledge what we know of this man— 
everyone of us.” 

“* No, no—oh, Aunt Elise,” burst from Maude. 

“ What!’ demanded her father, sternly, “ has the 
baleful shadow of that man’s presence fallen ws 
you also, my innocent child? Have you seen hi 
before, Maude ?”’ 

“And I also, more than once,” spoke Agnos, 
with a secret thrill of triumph in her voice, as 
Maude bent her head in silent acquiescence. 

“Tf we all know him, I think Miss Liddell is 
right in suggesting that there be a mutual confes- 
sion and comparison,” said Captain Mathew. 

Mr. Kyrle wi away the damp from his fore- 
head and sighed heavily ere he answered. 

“Let it be so, then. I think I may trust to all 
who will be present, not only to hide the wretched 
history from the world’s knowledge, but'to help me 
to avert theconsequences. Mect me, then, to-mor- 
row, at an early hour, at my own house.” 

Maude burst into tears. 

“ Papa, oh, papa! what would you do ?’”’ she cried, 
wildly. 

But only Agnes heeded it, for Miss Wise lifted 
her drooping head, and answered: 

“Yes, we will come to-morrow, and though it 
may cost me bitter shame, and the removal of 
wretched memories, I will show to you all thehither- 
to hidden page of my early life. But you,” she 
added, advancing to Laurence, and laying her hand 
on his arm, “ you must follow that man, you must 
have him im readiness to confront us:all.” 

“T willdo it, madam,” replied he gravely. 

She turned at once, and went to the earriage door. 
Bertha followed, and with tender care wrapped 
about her the shawl, and then stole her hand into 
the cold, rigid fingers, and sought to.alleviate a little 
of the bitterness of whatever trouble it was that so 
suddenly overwhelmed that strong, self-reliant na- 
ture. 

Mrs. Nickerson came also, and spoke a few fal- 
tering words. 

Miss Wise looked at them wistfully. 

“Dear friends, don’t fret yourselves forme. I 
shall come out of this bravely, as I came out of the 
heavier trouble, It is only the sudden shock that 
has dazed and bewildered and conquered me. Leave 
me a little to myself, and I shall come to my senses, 
and my powers. Bertha, dear, bring your brother 
with us, if he can come.” 

“ He will not leave his friend. Heseemed alarmed 
and deeply grieved at Mr. Lermont’s grave looks. 
i shall see him to-morrow,” answered Bertha. 

And Miss Wise fell back in her seat, closed her 
eyes, Clasping one hand over them, and never stirred 
or moved until the ride was accomplished, and she 
lighted at her own door. Andrew detained Captain 
Mathew a moment to whisper : 

“Ttis a dismal time to tell you such pleasant 
tidings, but I cannot keep it from you a moment. 
Rose and I have come to an understanding to-day. 
She thinks—she consents, if you favour it—to marry 
ine. 

The good eaptain’s sober face brightened with a 
sinile, although Andrew half resented a certain lack 
of heartinegs in his voice. 

‘Well, well, I hope it will be a happy thing for 
youboth. Iwon’t speak to Rose now. ‘This busi- 
uess has taken the heart out of me, and I’m only fit 
for brooding over it. But I'll speak to Mr. Hender- 
son for you.” 

And he turned back to his horses, and left Andrew 
to assist Rose. 

Maudehad gone over to Laurence. 

“Tf you please, Laurence,” she faltered, I will ride 
hack with you.” 

__A deep flush eovered his face, and his vcico trem- 
bled as he replied : 

* Dear Maude, if I was wild and mad in my pre- 
sumption so little time ago, 1 am already punished. 
Your father has more than peremptorily, with a 
strange and vehement earnestness, declared that it 
1s impossible for him to sanction our engagement. 

here may come an explanation to-morrow, but in- 
deed, under the circumstances, with this wretched 
disclosure, and the blight cast upon me, I, knowing 
your priceless worth, your angelic goodness and ten- 
(ler rearing, can hardly find heart to blame him for 
his refusal.” 

; “* We will wait till to-morrow,” returned Maude ; 

‘but surely——” and her words were. scarcely 
audible for a suffocating sob, “it does not become 
him to cast the first stone.’ 

She. went hastily back to her father’s earriage, 
and Agnes, who had watched them closaly, came 
forward with a mocking smile on her lips. 

Shall I take the seat again, Mr. Lermont,” she 
— “or do you prefer solitude to my com- 

any F 

“I confess I should choose the other carriage, 
were I you, I shall bea sorry hand for entertain- 





ment.at presont, Leo won’t mind my being silent 
and distrait.”’ 

“ You would rather I should go with them, and I 
believe I choose it myself. But I want to say to 
you that I must still hold you to your promise. [ 
must have the buried secret to-morrow,” she re- 
turned coldly. 

“T pray you to excuse me. You heard me pro- 
mise them to find that stranger. I dare not lose 
trace of him,” he said, quickly. 

“a neve ows promise, I must hold yon to it,” and 
then she added, triumphantly, “ you need give your- 
self no uneasiness concerning the stranger. He 
shall be in attendance. Did you not hear me say 
that I knew him also? He has made an appoint- 
ment with me in our rear garden to-morrow. Bring 
me the hidden box, and I will take you to him.” 

“You are certain there is no mistake,” he de- 
manded. 

Her great black eye flashed, and the red lip 
curled. 

“T tell you he shall be there. Do you think I 
have no curiosity myself to learn the dénotiement, to 
witness the unwinding of this strange and compli- 
cated tangle? Your fair Maude may likewise have 
a story to tell. We will all be there, and this mys- 
terious man shall not fail them. I will hide you, if 
you choose, where you can watch his every move- 
ment. Only bring me the box.” 

“You shall have it. I begin to think itis one of 
the links that give clue to all the mystery.” 

** Who knows ?” she returned, with a dark smile, 
and swept back to the larger carriage. 

When Laurence asked for a horse, and announced 
that he should be absent for the night, all but 
Agnes believed it the result of the afternoon’s ad- 
venture. Mr. Kyrle seemed more than once as if 
about to remonstrate, but with a melancholy sigh 
closed his lips, and turned away. He looked 
wretched and ill, so much so that even the servants 
remarked it, and. whispered wonderingly together. 
Aunt Elise returned to her chamber, and locked 
herself in. Maude, pale, weary-eyed and resiless, 
wandered here and there, trying to eseape the wild 
fears and anxious forebodings that haunted her. 

Only Agnes sat in the drawing-room, that proud, 
hard smile on her lips, and made a show of cheerful 
ease. 

* It is shameful, it is wicked in mo,’’ she said to 
herself, “but I am glad to see my dainty cousin 
receive some experience of trouble. T rejoice to 
know that a more terrible blow will fall ies the 
mystery is exposed. Whatever ill comes of it to 
myself, Iam sure I shall still be glad, knowing that 
the paragon and idol has been found guilty. For 
what can it be but some wretched seeret of her own 
that is buried in the box? What will Princes 
Laurence say when he learns that his.angel has this 
earthly stain? his diamond such an ugly fiaw? 
Bah! I shall revenge'my slights at the hands of each, 
and I shall escape myself unscathed. Colonel Mor- 
ton proposed to me at the seashore, andI put him 


off with the promise to answer when next I saw 


him. It was fortunate his regiment was. ordered 
away. It will come back this spring, und I hear 
the old aunt has died and left him with a comfort- 
able fortune. I will condescend to answer favour- 
ably. Maude ousted from hor throne, I can reign 
myself in peace and happiness, But otherwise I 
should be miserableaud angry, though I were the 
mistress of a palace. I think it has grown with 
my growth and strengthened with my strength to 
hate Maude Kyrie. I will make certain that her 
devoted admirer beholds her in her true light. I 
will tear her from Laurence Lermont. I will over- 
whelm her with the discovery of this secret. 
Then I will write to the colonel, and shake off the 
dust of this house from my feet.” 

As she mused thus, she walked with quick, im- 

evious steps to and fro across the drawing-room. 
hat baleful light flashed from her eye! What 
evil exultation lingered in her smile! What was 
singular about it was that all the while she seemed 
conscious of the wickedness and enormity of her 
ingratitude towards these generous friends, and 
loathed herself for it, she yet took fierce pride in 
yielding to it. She watched half the night, vaguely 
impressed with the conviction that some startling 
event would happen before the grey of morning, 
but she saw nothing beyond the figure of. Aunt 
Elise gliding forth from the library just before mid- 
night, her cheek wan and pale, but those soft eyes 
still clear and steady. Her uncle was still in the 
apartment, for Agnes heard his heavy tread pacing 
the floor for an hour longer. 

When the girl herself stole away to her chamber 
the house was stillas the tomb. Agnesdid not dis- 
robe, but went noiselessly about the dressing-room 
and chamber, gathering together her trinkets aud 
jewels, and mechanically packing them compactly 
together. She even took down from the wardrobe 
her most valuable clothing, folding the several 
articles carefully, and filling the travelling trunks 
to the very brim. Among them were many costly 


souventis of Maude’s kindness amd generosity. A"! 





magnificent Cashmere shawl—“ too gorgeous for 
me,” she had said merrily when her father’s costly 
present arrived, “but Agnes can wear it becom- 


ingly ia 
The ungrateful cousin’s lip curled even now at 
the remembrance. 

“ He said the disclosure would bring ruin to them. 
I shall no longer be humiliated by her gitts. I will 
buy my own Cashmeres with the colonel’s money, 
and spare myself the humiliation of such patron- 
age. I wonder she did not sell this with the dia- 
monds, Oh, I can hardly wait to know what her 
secret is! He assured me it was something to 
overwhelm her with shame and ruim. ‘That ought 
to content me, but I am consuming with a feverish 
curiosity to know it all. I shall not be able to rest 
till it is over.” 

It was a pallid, weary-faced group that gathered 
about the breakfast-table. Laurence was not pre- 
sent, and Leo looked at his empty chair, wistfully. 

“ Your friend has ‘not yet returned,” questioned 
Mr. Kyrle. 

“* No, sir, and I am frightened,” returned the lad, 
in a tremulous voice. “If he has gone in pursuit 
of the stranger, and he is so wicked and eruel, as 
you all seem to think, why may he uct harm Mr. 
Laurence? O, sir! what should I do if Mr. Lau- 
rence was killed ?”’ 

Maude gave a little ery and sprang up from her 
pc and then sat down again, trembling and 
pallid. 

Her father looked at her with a glance of yearn- 
ing tenderness. When they all rose from the 
scarcely tasted meal, he drew her to tho curtained 
window. 

‘** Maude, my darling, we are to hear your confes- 
sion also, to-day. You already know something of 
the wretched story which is to be unravelled from 
varying sources. I see plainly itis the knowledge 
of that man’s miserable secret that has weighed 
upon you so heavily. It had been better for you to 
have given me your confidence, my child, Did you’ 
meet him there at the death-bed of James Long?” 

She lifted her eyes to his shudderingly, dreading 
to read the confirmation of her siciconing thoughts, 
while she answered : 

**No, papa, I met him at the grave of that poor 
— it was the only time I hawo talked with 

im.” 

‘* And he told yon who he was?’ demanded Mr: 
Kyrie, fiercely. “ He proved his uttor baseness of 
mind by instilling his poisom into your mmocent 
heart? It was what he told you that changed you 
so?” 

She had dropped her. head, her exes onee more 
downcast, arid swimming with a hot flood of tears, 
and ho was obliged to stoop, to catch hor answer, 
its tones were so low and weak. 

“No, papa, it was not what he said, but—but it 
was what I wrote for James ig in his dying 
confession. Oh, father, father, tcil me ij was not 
true! It is too horrible, I cannot believe it. ‘Lell 
me that our name is free from this foul blot.” 

She had raised her voice as she went ou, and 
clasped her hands, lifting her anguished eyes to his. 
At the look on his face, all too pkuinly real im its 
sudden terror, its utter humiliation, sho slipped 
lower, falling upon her knees, but still grasping at 
his hand, while she repeated wildly, 

“OQ, papa! tell me itis false! I cannot boar is, if 
it is true! tell me that it is false!’ 

“My poor child, my precious darling, whom I 
have tried to shield from every rude alarin, ib is in- 
deed hard, that I have no power to avert this cruel 
blow. It was a bitter mischance indeed thai 
brought to your knowledge what has been so care- 
fully hidden.” 

“It is true, then,” moaned Mande. “ oh, 1 would 
that I had died with my mother!” 

“My dear Mande,” remonstrated her father, 
‘*there is surely no need of such excessive grief. it 
can still, I trust, be hidden from the world, wo may 
still be safe.” 

She half withdrew from him, with on indignant 
glanee, and then buried her face in her hwuds, mar 
muring : 

“Tf you had seen that dying mau, hits remouse, 
his wild distress, if you had heard h's ficvee denun- 
ciations of the man who had temped hin into evil 
ways! Oh, my father, can anytiiag ma'se us safe 
or happy again ?”’ 

“tis a wretched business. I have suffered as 
keenly as anyone. But for you, my innovent child, 
why should there be such deep anguish?” ho ro- 
turned, soothingly. ‘‘ You will bof j 

Forget it!’’ burst forth Ma ‘when day 
and night James Long’s shricking voiverings in my 
ear,asking me why I have failed of the trust he left 
me? He gave me the confession to tmke to the’ 
nearest magistrate. Think of it, my father, and 
guess what [ have suffered.” 

“You did not do it,” exclaimed Mr. 
hoarsely. 

“ No, I hid it where it is sefefrom discovery 5 
ch, father, fathox, I know it, 1 kmow it ait, an 
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wherevor his disembodied spirit may be, must know 
it too, for he haunts me—day and night he haunts 
moe!”’ 

Mr. Kyrle caught the shuddering form close to 
his breast, as if to save itfrom some threatening 
bodily peril. 

“* Maude, Maude, you must not yield to these 
morbid fancies! You must try and conquer them. 
Oh, L have been rejoicing in the hope that the manly 
strength and nobility of Laurence would be your 
safeguard. It is the hardest blow of all that your 
nnion must be forbidden. My poor child, it is in- 
deed a bitter punishment for me that your innocent 
heart must thus be pierced.” 

She clung to him, murmuring broken, incoherent 
words, and he showered upon her the tenderest 
caresses, trying to calm and soothe her excitement. 

Aunt Elise found them thus, and in her own calm 
and gentle fashion coaxed Maude into something 
like composure. 

‘“‘[ believe the worst is over,’ said she. ‘‘I see 
now it was unwise as well as weak and cowardly to 
conceal all this. The very secrecy has added ten- 
‘old bitterness to our trouble, Arthur. I truly be- 
lieve out of this free and explicit explanation, we 
shall find a way of peace and safety.” 

“ Heaven grantit!” returned he, fervently. ‘‘ Maude 
has suffered as keenly as we. What do you think, 
lise? James long left a confession in the poor 
child’s charge, and she has hidden it from every 
eye. 

Aunt Elise folded the girl more closely to her 
heart. 

‘*'lhere will be a way of escape. Our Maude will 
ind happiness ; I seem“to receive a prophetic as- 
surance of it. Let the confession come forward if 
it must.” 

“ And allow the innocent to be overwhelmed,” 
repeated Mr. Kyrle. ‘‘ Oh, Elise! do you think I 
cold bear it ?” 

** We shall have the strength given us,” returned 
she, with one of her saintly smiles. ‘‘I am impa- 
tient to hear the whole of Captain Mathew’s story, 
ind what further explanations Miss Wise can give, 
for [ cannot help hoping that out of them will come 
some relief for us.” 

“Dhey will come early. But Laurence must be 
here. Whata strange fatality of events it is that 
has brought us all together.” 

“Laurence has come,” exclaimed Maude, start- 
ing up, a bright colour spreading over her pale 
cheeks, ‘‘ that is his step.’’ 

And she hurried forth into the hall, just in season 
to see Agnes glide down the stairs towards him, an 
eager expectancy on her face, her hand outstretched 
towards him. 

Just at the moment she reached him her eye fell 
upon Mande, and colouring crimson she drew back 
her hand, murmured some faint excuse, and passed 
hastily by. Laurence, looking around after her, 
also perceived Maude, and biting his lip impatiently, 
came forward to meet her. 

“ You see I have returned safely, Maude. Have 
any of Captain Nickerson’s party arrived yet ?” 

“Not yet,” replied Maude, naturally disconcerted 
by what she had seen, and by no means unaware 
that he held something in his hand opposite, which 
he seemed to desire to conceal, something that 
\gnes had been ready to take but for her appear- 
wnce. “And you—have you succeeded in your 
quest? Will you make sure of that man’s appear- 
ance as you promised Miss Wise ?” 

“Tf I may trust your cousin’s word,” returned 
Laurence, throwing an indignant look in the direc- 
tion Miss Ackland had vanished. ‘ This errand of 
mine last night was on her account, and in return 
she promised to bring me into his presence.” 

Maude’s ingenuous face relaxed from its pained 
expression. 

“*T don’t wonder you doubted me,”’ pursued Lan- 
rence, indignantly, ‘‘ her manner was enough to in- 
duce suspicion. I trust this is the end of such 
needless mysteries. Why does she not come and 
take what she sent me for? Does it contain trea- 
son, that such innocent eyes as yours must be 
avoided P”” 

“T‘ will give her the opportunity,’ returned 
Maude, moving towards the door from which she 
had come. 

Laurence turned around so abruptly that he hit 
the shield of the bronze warrior which guarded a 
niche in the wall. The blow upon his elbow sent 
oat his arm with a violent jerk, and a metallic box 
dropped from his hand with a ringing noise upon 
the floor. 

Maude turned, then with a wild cry of alarm, 
sprang forward, crying out : 

‘* Laurence, Laurence, what have you done? It 
is mine—the buried box—oh, what have you done ?” 

Sho was interrupted by the quick rush of a flying 
figure. Agnes wrenched the box out of his hand 
us they were raising it from the floor, thrust Laws.’ 
rence aside, and flashing an angry, scornful glance; 
apon them both, darted through the outer door. 

Meude looked after her in utter consternation, 





while the bewildered Laurence demanded huskily : 

“Speak, Mande, explain the meaning of this.” 

“Tt was mine. You buried it forme. Oh, Lau- 
rence! you promised you would never disturb it un- 
less I sent you for it.” 

Quick as a lightning flash, rushed through his 
mind the explanation. 

‘It was you, Mande, my beautiful incognita! 
She told me it was she herself. She showed me 
the ring to prove it. Oh, fool and blind!” he ex- 
claimed, fiercely. 

“T have lost the ring ; oh, follow her, secure the 
box before it is opened. It is ruin, despair, horror 
for my father, for us all, if it is opened!” returned 
Mande, incoherently. “‘ Oh, what can Agnes mean ?”’ 

“ Bring ie father as quickly as possible, I will 
pursue. will tear it from her hands, woman 
though she is,’’ exclaimed Laurence, fiercely, as he 
hurried through the door. 

A carriage was drawn up at the steps below, and 
he recognised the form of Captain Mathew deseend- 
ing, but Laurence made no pause for word of greet- 
ing, but dashed round the house towards the rear 
garden, where he had already been instructed was 
the spot of rendezvous. 

He suspected that the box and its contents was 
to be given into the hands, which of all others 
would deal most dishonourably and unscrupulously 
with it. He recognised the peril of the situation, 
and knew that he alone could now prevent it. It 
was with unspeakable relicf that he saw Agnes 
Ackland standing by the wall on the garden side, 
and looking eagerly over into the grove. . 

“I am in time,’”’ quoth Laurence, grimly. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Spots in tHe Sun.—The Rev. Mr. Howlett 
states that the sun's surface is now being traversed 
by a spot which has a magnitude of 1,600,000,000 
square miles! 

A STAR IN FLAMES. 

Acain we have news from the Southern skies, 
and again the scene of interest lies in that mar- 
vellous region of the heavens which forms the ex- 
tremity of the keel of Argo. In this glorious re- 
gion of the skies stars are spread with a profusion 
which surpasses anything seen from our northerly 
stand-point. From Sirius southwards towards Ca- 
nopus the deusity of stellar aggregation steadily in- 
creases. Thence along the keel of the great ship 
stars of all maguitudes are spread in greater and 
greater profusion, so that, as Humboldt tells us, the 
sky here spreads a radiauce resembling that of the 
young moon, and by the mere increase of light one 
can tell without turning towards Argo when her re- 
splendent keel is rising above the horizon. But it is 
where the Milky Way narrows down towards the 
great nebula in Argo that the climax of splendour is 
reached. “It is not easy,” writes Sir John Hers- 
chel, “for language to convey a full impression of 
the beauty and sublimity of the spectacle which this 
nebula offers, as it enters the field of view of the te- 
lescope, ushered in as it is by so glorious and innu- 
merable a procession of stars.” 

Since 1837 the star has exhibited new and even 
more surprising changes. It increased in splendour 
in a surprisingly fluctuating manner, continually 
losing brilliance for awhile, to renew its glories pre- 
sently, until at longth, in 1843, it surpassed Canopus 
in brightness, and rivalled even the blazing Sirius. 
Then began a long process of decadence, the star 
falling gradually away from magnitude to magni- 
tude uutil it almost passed the limits of naked-eye 
vision, and came to be described as a low-sixth mag- 
nitude star. Meantime, the nebula around it waxed in 
splendour. When Ilerschel had been at the south 
cape the nebula could barely be seen with the naked 
eye on the darkest and clearest nights ; but lately it 
has reached so high a degree of brilliancy that it was 
visible even when the moon was shining brightly 
enough to obliterate all but the leading stars. Then 
news came from tle Melbourne Observatory, where 
Grubb’s splendid reflector is at work in the able 
hands of Le Sueur, that the nebula had changed iu 
form since Herschel had depicted it. In particular, 
it was remarked that all round the star Eta there 
was either no nebula or but little, whereas during 
Herschel’s observations, as we have mentioned, the 
nebula was brighte round this star than elsewhere. 

And now we have intelligence respecting the star 
which throws a new and unexpected light on the 
whole subject. 

It will be remembered that in May, 1866, a star 
suddenly blazed out in the constellation Corona 
(close by the uplifted right arm of Bootes). Studied 
with the spectroscepe by the emineut physicist Hug- 
gins, this new object was found to be in a strange 
condition. Its rainbow-tinted spectrum, crossed by 
@ multitude of dark lines shewed that it was, at 
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least for the time, a sun like our own, an incan- 
descent body shining through absorbent vapour. 
But besides the dark lines, there were seen several 
bright lines, and these lines interpreted according to 
the usual principles of spectroscopic analysis taught 
us that the star was surrounded by glowing hy- 
drogen. The new orb was, in fact, a sun in flames. 
Gradually those flames died out, and now that orb 
has seemingly returned to the condition it was in 
before the outburst, and can still be seen by the tele- 
scopist, shining with the faint radiance of a tenth- 
magnitude star amid the depths of space. 

And now it appears that the wonderful variable in 
Argo is also a star in flames. Its spectrum exhibits 
the same characteristics as that of the star in Corona, 
except that the dark lines which cross it are some- 
what less distinctly marked. There, however, are 
the bright lines which indicate the existence of 
glowing gas around that distant orb, and the position 
of those lines serve to shew in the clearest manner 
that the star, like the orb in Corona, is covered with 
hydrogen flames. Lines, as yet not measured, seem 
to correspond with a well-known bright line in the 
spectrum of the solar prominences, and with a line 
of nitrogen. 

But the spectroscope has also given very striking 
evidence respecting the association between the ne- 
bula and the star. All round the star M. Le Sueur 
sought for the characteristic spectrum of the nebula. 
He could not obtain that spectrum from any part of 
the space which immediately surrounds the star, a 
fact which shows most conclusively that the absence 
of nebulous light here is not apparent (or due, as 
might have been suspected, to the fact that the star's 
light simply overpowers that of the nebula), but 
real. The nebula which Sir J. Herschel, when the 
star was bright, saw all round Eta Argus, has really 
retreated from that blazing sun. 

M. Le Sueur has been led by this circumstance 
to suggest a view which involves the theory of 
the present writer that star and nebula are asso- 
ciated. He asks, “Is not the presence of nitrogen 
and hydrogen in the star Eta a significant fact in 
connection with the changes of the nebula, changes 
which appear to be nothing less than a destruc- 
tion of nebula in the neighbourhood of the star ?” 
He points also to the fact that the star is in- 
creasing in brightness, and asks whether the bright- 
line character of the spectrum may not be due to 
a commencement of increase in the star. 

Lut supposing the bright-line spectrum to indi- 
cate a destruction of the nebula all round the 
star, how can the star ever be restored—as as- 
tronomers are pretty confident it will be—to its 
former splendour? Very little doubt can exist 
that Eta Argus, like the famous Mira of the 
Whale, is a variable of long period. Is it not far 
more probable that the existence of nebulous 
matter around the star is a necessary condition of 
the star’s brightness? that the star will recover 
its brilliancy when the nebulous matter comes 
back to it? and that the periodicity of this star 
(as probably other variables) is due to the periodic 
character of the motions which take place in the 
nebula ? ' 

But our sun is himself a periodic variable. Has 
he, then, nebulous food brought to him in greater 
or less quantities at regular periodic intervals? 
The flames which surround him exhibit the very 
same bright lines which appear in the spectrum oi 
Eta Argus, only incomparably more resplendent. But 
where is the solar nebula which is required to 
make the analogy complete? Surely we see it in 
the crown of glory which shines around the sun 
during total eclipses. Those strangely figured ra- 
diations, the peculiarly constructed structure of por- 
tions of the corona (compared by Arago to hanks 
of thread in disorder), and the variable brilliancy 
and extent of the object during different eclipses, 
seem very plainly to point to the conclusion that 
our sun has, like Eta Argus, its nebulous sur- 
rounding. Like Eta Argus, too, our sun is a star 
in flames, and it only needs that the nebulous 
matter round the sun should resemble the Argo 
nebula in relative extent, in order that the solar 
flames should shine like those round Eta Argus, 
with a splendour overmastering that of the orb 
they belong to. : 





An attempt has been made to cultivate the Ja- 
panese tea-plant in California. Twenty-seven thou- 
sand trees have been imported.’ 

Iv is asserted that it has recently been demon- 
strated by a reference ta authentic documents that 
Guernsey and Jersey have sunk more than fifteen 
yards during the last five centuries. 

Ir is found that a sheet of ice 3in. thick affords » 
perfectly safe passage for infantry or horses march- 
ing in single file, and for light carriages; with 
thickness of Gia, it rill boar sll sorts of waguous 
and canuon. 
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FAITHFUL MARGARET. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
Oh, lady! blessed be that tear— 
It falls for one who cannot weep ; 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tear may steep. Byron. 

On a sunny day in January, a travelling-carriage 
rolled up the drive to Castle Brand, and from it 
alighted a visitor for Miss Walsingham. 

The Waste, so broad and rolling, looked well in 
its garb of snow, in which the late New Year had 
wed it, and along the drive, the plumy firs and 
silver holly-bushes were piled with moulded purity, 
while every creamy nymph in stone or stucco wore 
a crown of brightness. 1 

The turrets even of the hoary castle were fringed 
with diamond hg ge from which dro = 
liquid ls upon the deep green ivy; and the 
griffins Tat the door each upheld a cone of dazzling 
snow upon his old stone forehead. : 

The visitor glanced about with many a smirk of 
approbation, and some wise shrugs of the shoulder ; 
but said nothing aloud, preserving his breath for 
more important speech. 

Margaret was sitting listlessly over her needle- 
work when the footman brought her a card upon 
which was discernible amid flourishes of the wildest 
fantasy—‘ Ludovic, Chevalier de Calembours.” 

She started up with a wild flush mantling her 
check, and a smothered cry of wrath. 

The elegant little gentleman clad in the Hun- 
garian velvet costume, beribboned, bejewelled, 
flaunting with many a badge of mystic significance, 
got upon his crooked little legs, and held out his 
white hands dramatically to the flashing, palpita- 
ting, queen-like creature who swept through the 
great drawing-room to greet him for the first time. 

“Chevalier de Calembours! accomplice of Ro- 
land Mortlake, I have heard of you before!” she 
panted, not deigning to touch his extended hand. 

** Mademoiselle Walsingham, champion of Colonel 
Brand—all the world has heard of you before”’ 
retorted the bland-faced Hun. 

‘“* Why have you come here, heartless man ?”’ cried 
Margaret. 

“To see the dear mademoiselle whose actions, so 
have won my 


wise, so unselfish, so heroique, 
heart !” 

“‘ Am I to accept praise from the enemy of St. 
Udo Brand? Never! You murdered him among 
you! 

“ Softly, my heroine! The chevalier was: not on 
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[THE CHEVALIER DE CALEMBOURS, | 


the field when the admirable colonel was stabbed! | 
Ma foi! he was lying bleeding on his litter amid | 
his Austrian friends, who had captured him for the | 
second time! 

“Sir, I desire to hear nothing of your history 
You were paid by the murderer to follow the steps of 
St. Udo Brand ; you were both leagued against him. 
Had he ever harmed you, chevalier? Was he not 
too brave to fall by treachery ?”’ 

Quite undaunted by her reproaches, M. le Che- 
valier listened to her passionate praise of his 
quondam comrade with sparkling eyes, and threw 
up his hands in ecstatic assent. _ 

“ Brave, did mademoiselle say ?” he echoed ; “‘ mon 
Dieu, he was gallant, gay, freehearted, helas! that 
the ladies should love such an Apollo.” 

** And you betrayed him, knowing him to be all 
this ?”’ she cried, bitterly. 

* Par la messe! Mademoiselle is not just!’ com- 
lained the chevalier, with tears in his eyes. “I 
ove mon colonel, admire, believe in him; I spit 

upon Monsieur Mortlake, laugh at, revile him! 
Mademoiselle must have found out that I obeyed 
him—never ; that I stuck to my colonel only be- 
cause I love him; and then I left him not until 
fortune beckoned me away. If he had given me 
his dear company when I fled to the Austria he would 
not have been to-day where he is; but would he? 
not though I prayed unto him with tears in the eyes, 
with grief in the heart. No, no, he was doomed, he 
would stay with the Garibaldi red-shirts, and~ 
Thoms!” 

“‘ Did you not suspect who Thoms was, especially 
as Mortlake sent him to you ?”’ 

* Oh! I was blind, bewitched—the wretch was too 
cunning, mademoiselle. But pray, what has all this 
cunning ended in? Bah! simplicity, honesty for me. 
I still live and walk abroad, afree man. But the 
chevalier is a knight of industry as well as of hon- 
our; he ever makes the honey where other bees 
would find nothing. I make the situation palatable 
even in prison, for thereis a red-shirted soldier 
with methere. He is wounded, I nurse him; he is 
hungry, I feed him from my wretched pittance. We 
mingle our tears over the mouldy crust and the 
muddy water—we console each other. 

‘“* When he is able to crawl, I file offhis chains, to- 
gether we dig our tunnel through the dungeon floor. 
We have no tools, but we use a broken plate, and a 
rusty key, and—patience. Night and day, mademoi- 
selle, night and day, that invalid soldier and I die 
throngh the earth ; the nails are torn from the 
fingers—see, ma chére—the clothes are torn from tho 





bodies ; mon camarade faints often, almost dies, but 


one day we see the sunny earth come crumbling into 
our rat-hole. Mon Diew! we have penetrated be- 
neath the wall—we are free ! 

“TI drag him out that night; I drag him into the 
woods ; he says he will die joyfully a frec man ; he 
cannot die a captive. But we do not let him die; 
we aid him day by day—cold, wet, famished- 
but he lives, and is received in a hospital, whils I, 
Morblew!—they give me the cold shoulder—they 
point the finger—they cry ‘Renegade!’ My friend 
whom I have aided grows worse of his wound, and 
cannot speak forme. In vain I confide my need to 
these dogs. They call my laurels tarnished with 
treachery—they call my past services cancelled by 
succeeding bribery ; they refuse me my little price, 
and order me to leave their barb ric soil. 

*SoI turn the back upot the dogs who snarl so 
loudly over their uninviting bone, and although the 
tears gush from the eyes at parting from the dear 
friend whom I aided, I am forced to leave him be- 


hind. 

‘* What though I have thrown behind me an illus- 
trious life, titles, honours, pleasures, for to give 
these dogs my nameless services ? 

‘Where Colonel Brand, the lion of chivalry 
raged, was not I, Colonel Calembours, ever at his 
side, the unwearied partner of the perilous specula- 
tion ? 

** But when I fall under their blind displeasure 
they mulct me of my laurels! But ere I leave, I have 
the satisfaction of again greeting my invalid friend, 
who has been sent toa better hospital, and who is 
gradually convalescing. He urges me to stay with 
him, that we may begin the world together; but I 
have a sacred duty to perform, a slight to remember, 
an insult to avenge. I am free, I have money, I have 
health, and I come here, to this Castle Brand, to 
see mademoiselle, and (for revenge) to sell to her—~ 
a secret,” 

The chevalier paused with empressement, and re- 
mained peering into his listener’s face with a gay, 
encouraging smile for two or three minutes. 

Whiter Margaret could not be, nor colder. 

‘Proceed, monsiecur,” she breathed at last, “do 
not mock my anxiety.” 

‘** Mademoiselle understands that what follows is 
for sale ?’”’ quoth the chevalier, slily, 

“ Yes, yes, you shall be satisfied. Proceed.” 

** Mille remercimens dear mademoiselle! Eh bien f 
I will do myself the honour to keep you aw courant 
of my little history, History pleases mademoi- 
selle, she is a good listener, ma foi! a very good 


listener. 
“ Voila! I begin at the other end of the volume, 













«“ 


[ begin, as do the Hebrews, at the last page, and 
read from right to left, to meet this end of the little 
tale which you have just heard. 

“ Some months ago, perhaps eighteen, I, the illus- 
trious Chevalier de Calembours, arrived at Canter- 
vury, on business of mine. 

‘In time I meet a very great man there; we play 
rouge-et-noir ; son Diew! he cheats me at rouge-et- 
voir. Mademoiselle, rouge-et-noir is my own great 
reapon, ma foi! I must have learned in my cradle 
vhen an infant; with it I have beat the world. with 
tI have cheated tie world—and this greatest of 
aen cheats me! 

“TI stop the game, I contemplate him with 
salted emotions, with admiration, with awe; tears 
tart to the eyes. I offer him the hand. 

*** Monsieur,’ I ery, with much enthwaiwgem, ‘ tell 
e your name. You shall be my grat model in this 

noble game, I shall be your pupil.’ 

“The great man glares af me throngh those 

vernous eyes; his lips, so thim and evil, smile 

ily, and his long fingers makeaae the gambler’s 

Ah, he is the gambler byprofession then, 
sly sharper, the hanger-on upon the young of 
ie military. I marvel no more at his proficiency 
1 the art in which, beside him, Bam but an ama- 
teur, 
“*My name is Roland Mortlake,’ he says un- 
llingly; ‘youn are weleome to any you think 
ican give; but I was admiring your play all the 

ne. I've never seen #% equalled.’ 

* Mademoiselle, this mam had played in Germany, 
n {taly, in France, and he had never seen my play 

uailed ! 

‘1 listen to the delicions praise; the heart swells 
with generous pride; I rise, 1 embmce him as a 
her. 

*- You do me too much honour, Monsieur Mort- 

co,’ LT ery, ‘you do the Count of Banto Spirito, 
Vurin, too much lronour.’ 

* We became acquaintances, feiends inseparable 
rothers—we become necessary to cadh other. 

** We combine our ferees, wecheat the world, and 

reap a golden harvest. 

‘fhe world is so gullible, chere amie. 
lean the benefit then ? 

‘I must go to London,’ says my friend, in 
tarch ; ‘ better come along. We can always pigeon 
he subs, and they are always to be found there.’ 

“ My friend was a great player, but he spoke ill, 
even coarsely at times. 

‘So be it, camarade!’ I cry, and we go. 

At first we do well ; we enter humble circles, and 
we mount to higher every day; the purse is very 
full, the heart is very merry when, owais/ hush! 
Mfousieur Mortlake becomes mysterious, close, un- 
jJust—says :-— 

“* Better keep out of sight for a while, Calem- 
bours, I can’t be seen witha notorious harpy like 
you just now; the circle I'm getting into won’t 
care for a dixvty little Frenchman. ‘They’re exclu- 
sive. 

“** Merci, Monsierr Mortlake,’ I return, ‘ Nano- 
leon the brave thought Caiembours worthy of the 
Legion of Honour ; but perhaps your circle is right, 
and are exclusive of the nobility.’ 

* We part good friends though—for are we not 
necessary to each other? He goes his way, and I 
go mine, bat | set myself to know the reason why. 

‘** | discover my Mortlake hovering about a great 
lame in the military worll—a Captain St. Udo 
brand, of the Coldstream Guards, who has great 

expectations of a weaithy grandmother dying and 
ving hin the sole heir. : 

“iy Mortlake wheels nearer and nearer this 
mighty captain, learns all he ean; abont his history 
I and becomes an acquaintance of his. 

» intends to do with him Ll cannot tell; for 
’ nnot pigeon him as he pigeons weaker men. 
Ly faith, he dares not! 

* Captain Brand treats the gambling Mortlake 
with that lofty insolence which great men show to 

» men; he is to him, he forgets his 
‘esence, he turns the back upon him at the mess- 
-ble when any of the softer officers bring him 


“orn 


it 


Why not 
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Indifferent 


‘ My Mortlake does not Like 
< when the captain is not by 
t deal again lim. 
* T look on and laugh, it is a gay comédie for me. 
usp the hands and ery encore ! 
I it captain’s crandmamma falls 
messages arrive for Monsieur le Capitaine, he 
lelays, grandmamma’s malady grows worse, mes- 
‘es continue to arrive, and he must go to Surrey. 
* Monsieur Mortlake comes to me with his curious 
m eyes gleaming. 
‘** Come, Calembours,’ he says, ‘we may as well 
alco @ run down to Surrey to see this wonderful 
Cur , 


; he grows very 
, and he swears a 


st him 


‘esenuly the gre 


eyes 2 


‘So be it!’ I ery once moro, and we go. 
“We ate living at a hotel 
len captain ¢ : heisac 


Monsieur Mor 


sostod to surprisd 


nen eer, ae 
course, quive as- 


ike, who is, of 
tonished to meet him there 


She 


in Regia when the | 
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“Captain Brand swears a good deal at the idea 
of going down to that ‘dull hole,’ his grand- 
mamma’s handsome castle, which he assures Mr. 
Mortlake is inhabited by old women and servants. 

*** A note will do for to-night, by Jove!’ vows 
Captain Brand, ‘and I'll send it over.’ 

‘** Monsieur Mortlake protests that he has heard 
so much of the antiquity of Castle Brand that h 
would think it a boon if the captaim would permit 
him to carry that note, if only for the chance of 
seeing such a castle. 

*** By all means you shall, if that will please 
you,’ says the captain. 

“ emoiselle, as these men stand together in. 
the lobby, 1, looking down from the staircase upow 
them, (for 
grace him by intending upon the captain ?) a very 
strange idea eceurs to me, it strikes me von 
ene I wate the men with amazement, with 

ear. 

“As we ride away together in the moonlight [say 


to my friend : : . 
Capitaine is a most handsome 


“«* Monsieur le 
man.” 

** He only curses Monsieur le Capitaine. 

“T say again : 

*** Mon ami, do not execrate your own image !’ 

‘He turns in his saddle with a savage owth—ho 
glares like the hungry wolf. 

‘“** What’s that, youwjebboring idiot ?’ hewears in 
his brutal way. 

‘“* Captain Brand and Monsieur Mortlake 
like as twin dogs,’ I reply, ‘you miglt 
names with our haughty captain, and noone be: 
| wiser, save that he has the det. ad which you want ; 
the polish, the courtesy, which those of the mob 


can never learn.’ 

“*Ourse him! I haveas blood im my veins 
as he has any day!’ hisses the furious voiee of my 
envious Mortlake. 

“Then he turns sour and. silent, and is very poor 
company. I sing chensoneffes te the moon: £ 
whistle operas ; i talk to my pretty horse ; he ta) 
no notice; I rally him upon his temper, and he 
swears madly at me. 

“So I light my cigar and smoke for company, 
until we reach the great Castle Brand, which towers 
like a vast cathedra! under the moon. 

‘** Mademoiselle, a magnificent statue, waits him 
at the door. Mademoiselle rememberg the inter- 
view. Enough! my tripping tongue needs not re- 
hearse the scene. 

“* Back comes Monsieur Mortlake, devil-possessed, 
and overwhelms me with a terrible curse. 

“T laugh at his slow-stepping wit. 

“T have seen a pretty possibility for monsieur, 
even while mademoiselie is speaking. 

“*Siapid Englishman,’ I cry, as we ride across 
the Waste, ‘don’t you see that you might get this 
fine English castle and estate to yourself some day, 
if you could personate brave Captain Brand ?” 

** My romantic fancy is captivated by this little 
scheme. I go on amusing myself by describing 
how it might bo done. I give you my word, 
mademoiselie, that it is all in jest, a freak of imagi- 
nation, nothin ys more. 

“* My sour e mrade listens with a serpent’s guile, 
his clever braiais iwisting a rope out of my threads 
of fiction ; he catches my bagatelle and transforms 
it into a plot, the plot which would have proved 
successful but for Marguerite, the heroic. 

* Eh bien, to continue : 

“We ride away to the hotel at Regis that nicht, 
and monsieur has a little interview with Captain 
Brand, and tells him the message which Mademoi- 
selle Walsingham has sent to him. 

“Then is the captain furious and impatient, and 
self-reproachful for his neglect of tha poor fond 
grandmaimma, and he gallops off to the old castle 
on the wings of the wind, and is too late, and re- 
mains moping at the castle, seeing nobody but red- 
eyed Chetwode, for the magnilicent Mademoiselle 
| Walsingham has locked herself within her room and 
| will not see him. 

“ My careful Mortlake gathers all this from the 
footmen and servants from the castle, and makes 
| envious remarks upon the dog that has, and wants 
| it not, and the dog that wants and has it not. 
|. *Inthe evening of that day on which Madame 
| Brand is interred, Monsicur le Capitaine comes back 
| to Regis choking with rage. Monsieur Mortlake 
} 





offers congratulations, and hears the whole of the 
will from our angry captain, who utters a scornful 
fanfaronade against the brave Mademoiselle Wal- 
singham. Cries royally: 
** [ won’t interfere with the companion ; she’s free 
| for me; I'll getout of England as fast as I can, and 
try my luck abroail.’ ‘ 

“* ry.’ insinuated Monsieur Mortlake. 

“*Good; and join the army,’ says our captain, 
with a war-glanes which sweeps the horizon and 
sees coming fame, ‘ and win glory, since I am strip- 
' ped of my fortune.’ ‘ 

** Will you go, then ? 


"pursues Monsicur Mort- 
' lake. : 


not Monsieur ordered me not to dis*} 
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“*T’ll think of it,’ says Captain Brand. 

‘And he does think of it, and to such purpose 
that in an hour he has left Regis, and is posting back 
to London. 

res Monsieur Mortlake comes to me and tells me all 
this : 

*** Calembonrs, I have a job for you,’ says my 
friend. His language is never refined. Ou! how 
can it be? But I laugh, amused, and I applaud, for 
my perception is swifter than monsieur’s tongue ; 
it has skipped on a mile of the plan, and turned to 
meet the tardy wit of my Mortlake. 

*** So be it,’ I cry, with smiles. ‘* You want m> t: 
F hae in those cavalry boots of Captain Brani, 
, ou may win his castle and his Marguerite.’ 

os my surprise my friend writhes with anger, 
halé chokes over this : 

“© Big castle and his Marguerite? 
)T havew better right than he to them.’ 
_ ‘“ Mud becomes immediately mystetious, close as 
@mute. 

“ When we reach London, and find:that Monsieu: 
& itaine is really selling his commission in tho 
a , and going abroad, my Mortlake reveals his 
well-considered plot to me. 

‘“**Calembours, you are euch a plausible rogue,’ 
says my coarse friend, ‘ that. you might be a great 
help to mein the plan I’ve thought ctf.’ 

*** Deaw'friend, you flatter me,’ I, smiling, reply 
‘Com me.’ 

*** This fellow ie im love with some woman of 
rank heseim London,’ pursucs my Mortlake. ‘i 
can’t findeut-her name. he’s such a proud fellow ; 
but that’sthe reason why he throws off the woman 
at Castle: Brand, and forswears the fortune. Now, 
d’ye see, emer ie how we can turn his tom- 


to account 

se Theale interested, but not admiring. 

ae meee ct tthe war in italy, and somebody 
can go him to keep an eye on him that he 
doven’t: beni, and to worm hiinself into all tho 
fellows secrets and past history. Somebody, 
@nd txking, and with plenty of con 
founded jabber about ‘em. You'd do first rate, 
Calemboars.’ 

**So flattered!’ I smile. ‘The good opinion of 
my dear Monsieur Mortlake is so consoling.’ 

*** You could creep round him so nicely,’ observed 
my friend ; ‘ you could get anything you liked out 
of him, you’ye got such an innocent look, you dog; 
while I can’t come the polished gentleman without 
practice, fact being that I’ve forgotten the talk. I 
was once as “ swoll’’ as any of em, was in the army, 
begad! an artillery oflicer, but luck changed, curse 
it, and my company wasn’t so high-flying, though 
we were 2 jolly pack for all that, especially after 
the day’s duties were over.’ 

“Was monsicur a soldier, ora knight of the 
pen?’ I ask. 

“*You’re a fool!” he growls. ‘Come now, will 
you go with Brand and win some cool thousands by 
the speculation ?” 

“* What are my duties ?’ I cautiously reply. 

“<«To keep close by him through all his winings 
—until—’ 

“ My Mortlake stops. 

“* Until?’ 1 venture. 

*¢ Until the dog is killed,’ whispers monsieur. 

“T start back—I wave the vile insinuation from 
me. 
“© Pardiew!’ I scream, ‘Iam chevalier Uhonneur. 
I pride myself upon my illustrious reputation. 
Monsieur must seek another colleague.’ 

“** Tdiot! he roars, ‘did [I ask you to have any- 
thing to do with that? DoI suspect you of enongh 
pluck to crush a snake ? No, you fool, I don’t. The 
man will be killed in battle. All 1 want of youis to 
hear his private business so that you can post me 
up. If you want to make a fortune, say so.’ 

“‘ Mademoiselle, my dearest wish has always been 
to make my fortune. Ma foi! shall I refuse it when 
it comes begging at my door ? 

“*So be it. Vive U'Italie! I ory. 
instructions.’ 

** And monsieur does give my instructions. 

“Tam to be hand and glove with Monsieur le 
Capitaine, I am to learn his history off by heart 
and write it down for my Mortlake to study; and 
when he falls in battle 1 am to win my reward, but 
not till then. I am encouraged by every induce- 
ment to be the assassin myself. I am assared that 
if Captain Brand does not die in the course of tavelve 
months, Monsieur Mortlake can do nothing for me ; 
and I laugh to mysclf and say: 

**T shall wateh my Mortlake.’ 

** And what will monsicur’do’ until I return to 
England ?’ I say. . 

*“<*T ll pigeon the green. hands in the gambling 
saloons,’ he tells me, ‘and have a neat little sum to 
carry us through the pict.’ 

“ So we make up our plans, and I follow Captain 
Brand to Liverpool. 

“'The last.aet of friendship which my principal 
does for me is to send after me a servant to attend 








Hang him! 


‘Give me my 





ine. 
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“+ trusty fellow,’ writes Monsienr Mortlake, 
* who will help you with the captain. He isan unscru- 
prions chap. and might do that little job for you. 
‘Thoms is a ’cute fellow, and won’t betray us.’ 

** Monsieur Mortlake has ehanged his mind at the 
last moment; he doubts the villany of his accom- 
plice; he comes himself, in Thoms’ disguise, to 
watch how the game goes. 

“He says to himself, ‘Calembours:may betray my 
plot to.Captain Brand, or, not:betraying it, may fai 
to see him killed, and. he may. tarn upsagain when I 
am least prepared for him ; then, let me accompany 
the pair as Thoms the valet; and Thoms shall re- 
mind Calembours of his duty ; and Calembours shall 
commission Thoms to deal the death-blow, if chance 
withholds it in battle, and Calembours shall ever 
after be tied hand and foot by that command of his 
to Thoms, and shall never dare to betray the cun- 
ning Mortlake. Then when Brand is dead Thoms 
shall sangpene, Calembours shall return to. Eng- 
land with his report ; Mortlake shall ps him. much 
or little, as helikes, and Calemboirs all be ed 
for life with his share in the murder of Brand. 
Thus shall Mortlake cover up his traces and win 
the fortune without one fear of discovery. And if 
Calembours proves unfaithful in his compact, why 
then Thoms shall only have to use his dagger twice 
instead of once, and perhaps that would be the best 
way after all.’ 

“Was it not a wonderful plot, mademoiselle ? 

“So eomplete, so obscure, so complicated! 

“And to think that I should not have been the 
first to conceive it! 

“I told you that Monsieur Mortlake could cheat 
me at rouge-et-noir : he was my mental superior.” 

** Mine was the intellect quick, daring, creative ; 
but his was the sure, silent, and wily brain, that 
could view a scheme in all its bearings and twist it 
as he willed. 

‘**Fnough ; Monsieur Mortlake accompanied us to 
the seat of war, as Thoms, and not once did I sus- 
pect the villain of being other than he seemed. 

“ Bah! to. think of being served by such a reptile ! 

‘* Mademoiselle, the soul of the knight of honour 
rises in wrath as he recalls these days of foolish de- 
ception, when the brother colonels sitting by ‘the 
camp-fire, langh over poor old Thoms, and say— 
‘He’s mad.’ Mademoiselle, the blood of an honest 
man boils as he recalls the dastard pranks of his 
valet, when he rifles the pockets of brave Colonel 
Brand, and sitting behind us mimics the gestures 
of my friend, rehearsing for his future character, 
and shoots at Brand and me from behind our tent 
and, missing fire, stabs the innocent envoy who 
might betray him. 

“When I forget my compact with Monsieur 
Mortlake, and show my affection for the great 
colonel, Thoms is there to menace me with meaning 
looks, and when I defy his hints and refuse to spy 
any longer upon my colonel’s life, a letter comes 
from Mortlake quickening me by threats and pro- 
mises. “Lis penned, of course, by Thoms, and I 
never know it then. 

“The history of those days you hawe diseovered 
for yourself, mademoiselle, in that inrportant note- 
book which you seized with such high courage. 

“ Admirable woman! I bend the knee to you, for 
you rival in valour Joan of Are. Without your 
heart of steel and hand of silk, the wary, lying fox 
might never have been lured from his hole and 
evushed, and the noble Colonel Brand might have 
lain forgotten and unavenged. 

“Thus I come to the middle of the volume. The 
stories have met—I take up the ends of them; I 
twine them together, and, voild! an éclaircissement ! 
When I have run my little race in the ungrateful 
Italy, I come home to England. 

‘Tam free. I have money, health; I have a 
sacred duty to perform, an insult to avenge; I 
hasten into England and seek my principal, 

“Ouais! are not the journals teeming with great 
news? ‘The Great Castle Brand Plot’ meets my 
astonished eyes in every journal—the vile imposture 
is divulged ; the daring murderer is condemned ; his 
serpentine guile is held us—and with passion I read 
that my valet Thoms and my employer Mortlake are 
one! I sweat with rage and shame—that he should 
have cheated me ! 

* Oh, mon Dieu! that I should live to be cheated 
by Thoms! 

at did I not sabre him in those days in Lom- 

7 } yr 

* | swear that I will have honourable satisfaction; 
the dog shall die for his treachery to a knight whose 
honour is more valued than his life. 

* I know the old disguise of my Mortlake. I re- 
member his haunts, las : ‘England, I will find 
your criminal for you, but I shall have my little 
account settled with him before i pass him over to 
you, 

_‘D hasten to Canterbury, where I have seen him 
first, and in his old haunt, plying his modest pro- 
‘ession as gambler, I find my _ bird-of-the-jail, with 
the eye upon Paris when tracked to Canterbury, 
there to hide from angry England. 





“T penetrate to-his café where he consorts with 
blacklegs, and sharpers, and I es a private audi- 
ence of tlie great man in his exile. 

““T snap the fingers in his face—Tonnerre ! how 
white it grows. Iery: 


“Monsieur, you are no gentleman—yon are un |’ 


Jripon, a rogue, a sneaking cur! Monsieur, I spit) 
upon you for a cur! Will you have pistols, or; 
sabres ?”’ 

“* Oalembours!’ groans my retin thetrap. ‘ Why, 


‘man, I thought you were dead long ago. If I hadn’t 


thought so, I should have had you to help me 
through with that accursed plot, and paid you well 
for it too——’ 

“*Tiar!’ Iery, ‘I don’t believe yout You are 
Thoms, and Thoms was a traitor. Adlons, monsieur, 
will you meet me in the court out there ?’ 

*** Calembours |’ whines the wretch, ‘ whymeed you 
trample on a.fallen man? Nobody knows mo here, 
and I'll give you my purse, my jewels, and a fine 
blood horse which I haye out there in the stable, if 
you'll let.me escape to Dover to-night.’ 

“T weigh the purse, not so light, considering); 
the jewels—par la messe! a million of franes would 
not purchase them. 


“But I do not falter ; he has cheated me witha) 
paltry trick—he ] as practised uvon my credulity— | 


my credulity, mademoiselle, and a chevalier d’hon- 
neur never forgives that. 

* Dog! you think to buy me!” I sercamed, in my 
high indignation— you, who have played your vile 
tricks upon me, who have laughed under the hood 
atme. You, Thoms! Never, Monsieur Mortlake ! 
but I will have your blood! Fox! beast! you shall 
be honoured for the first time in your plebeian life— 
you shall fight with Calembours !” 

“ The wretch recoils, for he knows the accuracy of 
the chevalier’s aim, he knows the perfection of the 
chevalier’s passes ; he loathes pistol and sabre as a 
means of s¢ttling the dispute. 

* Glaring at me, eye to eye, he. casts about in his 
wily brain how to cheat me to my face-he was ever 
my superior in juggling tricks, although he had no 
bravery, except what paid him. 

““ But he is late in achieving his last throw for 
freedom — angry justice has tracked the fugi- 
tive. <A posse of gendarc:—what you call police 
pour into Monsieur’s private salon,and advance te 
take my Mortlake. 

‘** He glares at them with eyes of horror, gathers 
himself for a tiger’s bound through their midst, and 
nearly gains the door. 


“ But he is caughtin mid air; he is hurled to the |; 


floor ; the shackles are on his wrists, the gyves are on 
his feet, and with foam on his lips and murder in 
his eyes he looks up at his captors. 

“*Ha!ha! my bird,’ jests a gendarme ; ‘ you’re 
caged at last. Your ticket of leave won’t do any 
longer ; it’s out many-a month ago.’ 

“The convict says never a word, but shuts his 
eyes and succumbs, and so they carry him away, and 
I have bade my last adieu to Monsieur Mortlake. 

** Ma chére, there are wps in this world, and there 
are downs ; I have seen both ; I have been elevated 
to the highest pinnacle of fortune, and again thrown 
under fortune’s;wheel—but, mademoiselleymy honour 
has never been impugned, for it was above reproach. 

“Yet this dog of a Mortlake had ventured to 
amuse himself at my expense, had outwitted me in 
my own game; can the depths of misfortune be too 
profound for such a traitor? Pardicu! no, a thou- 
sand times, no! 

“So that when my Mortlake was dragged to 
prison, I, the insulted man of honesty, felt only joy 
that there was a rogue less to find ! 

‘**Most illustrious heroine, shall I resume the 
chronicles ? 

* Your face answers with eloquence: ‘Yes, my 
friend, and be brief,’ but your great heart trembles, 
and shrinks from the deep cup of vengeance which 
I offer, although yon long have sought to taste it. 

“No? you deny the imputation? But, mademoi- 
selle, you tremble and are pale as the winter moon; 
wherefore? Ah; you apprehend my halting mean- 


| ing, you perceive the mists of possibility with those 


keen eyes, and you urge ‘haste, haste, and assure 
me of the truth !’ 

“ Bh bien! you shall taste of a cup more mellow 
than this one of revenge. I shall hasten to hold it 
to the lips of Marguerite la Fideéle. 

* 1 learn as much of my Mortlake’s history as my 
interest in him prompts me to search out. 

* T hear that he was banished to Tasmania twelve 
years ago for a daring act of forgery; that he has 
come back with a ticket-of-leave two years since, 
and seizing the first opportunity, has presented 
himself with freedom, and escaped from the espion- 
age of the law. 

“ That the detectives sent on the track of Roland 
Mortlake have met the detectives on the track of 
the fugitive ticket-of-leave man, and that O’Grayly 
has confessed that they are identical. 

“ O’Grayly, being a companion-conyict, and hay- 
ing chased in that enterprise for freedom, is well 
qualified to put the detectives upon kis track, and 





does so, Thus our friend Mortlake vanishes, fro 
the scene ;. one month ago, the. prosperous. heir « 
Castle Brand—to-day, the convict. waiting se: 
ence for the murder of the,true heir of Cast 
Brand. 

“But, mademoiselle, tho. little tale is not co 
plete without the élarcissement—permit me t 
draw aside the curtain from my seeret. 

“You shall give the word: that:draws: the bo! 
and drop our Mortlake into'a murderer's grave ; « 
you shall raise the warning hand that stays t) 
doom upon the felon’ platform, and’ waves hi: 
back for life in-the chain-gang. 

‘““How yow have that power iamy seereb; made 
moiselle, shall I tell it to. you for one thousan: 

3 aa 


Grave, keen, ponetrating, the: Chevalier de.Calem 
bours bent forward aad waited breathicssly the an 
swer to this momentous question. 

The great eyesiof’ Margaret\Walsingham still m«' 
his in a fascinated. gaze, her electric face kept. it 
spell-bound attention ; with, lipsapart and bosov 
heaving she waited for the end of. the story. 

“* Mademoisellg, shall I tell it you for one thon- 
sand pounds, or s { go and: bury the secret ix 
oblivion ?”’ asked the chevalier. 

“Tell me all,” breathed; Margaret, faintly. 

“Mademoiselle will. remember my modest re- 


| quest ?”” 


“Yes, yes, monsicur, I will pay. yeu, what you 
ask,” she cried, hysterically, “ go on to the end.” 

‘* Mille remercimens /”” cried he, cheerfully, “ made 
moiselle is magnificent! Mademoiselle does noi 
wish Monsieur Mortlake to escape with lis life ?” 

“No,” shuddered Margaret, “* he must not live.” 

“So perfidious!” aspirated: the chevalier, “he 
stole St. Udo's history, he stole his identity, and 
then he stole-his life. Fiendish Mortlke!”’ 

“He shall die, monsivur, be content,’ groaned 
Margaret. 

“ Even if he had not suceeded in killing St. Udo, 
his intention would make him worthy of death,”’ re- 
marked the chevalier. 

“Ah, yes! worthy of twenty deatiis!” sighed 

argaret, wringing her hands. 

“ Mademoiselle loves the brave man. wlio was 
murdered ?” insinuated the chevalier, in softest 
accents. 

She grew white as: death, and the great tears 
rushed from her eyes. 

“What does. it matter now?’ she moamed, “{ 
love him—ah, I did love him.” ; 

Then did the little: man, rise, and, expand with 
warm enthusiasm—then did his handsome face glow, 


\with rapture and with pride. 


He put on a smile of most gracious: benevolence, 
he drank in the rich love-light. upon her eloquent 
countenance. and then he cried joyfully : 

“Incomparable mademoiselle! you déserve good 
news. We shall hang the dog, and tlien restore 
the master ; for, voilu! Colonel Brand is not dead 

ot?” ° 
@ (‘To be continwed:) 








CHARMS. 


Ons more song, Carol, darling! A parting song, 
that shall fill my heart with music that must endare 
for two years—two long, long years! No others’ 
tones will touch an answering chord in my soul, and 
I feel almost selfish enough to wish yours should net 
fall on other ears when | am gone, But this you 
must promise: this song yea will not sing again te 
unyone, It shall be kept sacred to the memory of 
this hour.” 

“T will promise, Edgar. Neither this nor the 
‘ Welcome Greeting’ will I sing again, uutil to you,” , 
answered Caroline. Then tarning to the piape, she 
began her song. Never had she sung su well Her. 
soul was in her tones; and when she ceased and 
turned to her lover, he exclaimed: 

“ Beautiful! beautiful! Do you know, my carol- , 
ling darling, that you havea fortune of surer posses- 
sion in your voice than all your father’s wealth ? 
But come! bid me good-bye with smiles, not tears. 
The time of my going is very near. [must hasten.” 

She put forth her hand; he caught it, and drew 
her. to his bosom. As he released her, a bracelet 
caught on his button and broke. The little charma 
—cross, heart, and anchor—that were,attached to it, 
separated ; the cross still hanging to the button, the 
others falling at Caroline's feet. 

With a frightened look she pointed to the broken 
trinket, and said: 

“Oh, Edgar! this is an omen of coming evil, I 
know. Yomr gift thus broken, and at such a time ” 

“Nonsense! At your feet, behold my heart and 
hope. Andon my bosom lies our faith. Here, put 
a piece of ribbon or something in this little cross, 
and I will wear it until we. meet again.” 

“* When shall that be ?” asked Caroline, in suck & 
mournful voice, that Edgar said: 
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* Still superstitious ?” 

“T feel a presentiment, Edgar, that years will 
pass before we méet again, if ever. But here, take 
this cross; I will have faith. See, I have wrapped 
around it a piece of my hair! Now, whatever the 
future may bring, and wherever you may be, send 
this to me, and I will come!” Caroline said, her 
voice full of mournful tenderness. 

“Oh, Carol, pray do not talk so! You impress me 
with your gloom. Come, cheer up, and own up too, 
that you are afraid to trust me in the constant society 
of Miss Erving ; but you need have no fears about 
her. Even though I should think of her, she would 
not be apt to encourage her father’s secretary, when 
she can aspire to the highest position in our land,” 

A look of reproach was Caroline's reply to Edgar’s 
words. And when he again pressed her to his heart 
iu his final farewell and left her, she felt then as if 
it ‘was for ever. 

Before two years had passed, there came a great 
financial crisis, in which many of the wealthiest fell 
—Caroline Ainsworth’s father among the first. 
When poverty was threatening, not for herself did 
she tremble, but for those dear ones, then aged, and 
il! able to bear either the shock of its results, Then 
Iidgar's words came back to her. She had a fortune 
in her voice. Cheerfully, hopefully she went to 
work. And then how eagerly she watched for the 
coming of Engar’s letter of sympathy, encourage- 
ment—aye, that most of all, which should sustain 
her, his words of love. The letter came. Oh, the 
cold, cruel letter, which for a time swept faith, hope, 
and almost reason from her mind and heart. 

A little while only, and then she arose above the 
sorrow man bad caused, and bravely went to work. 
Calmly she reread his letter, asking to be released 
from his vows. Business still retaining him abroad, 
he should not return ‘at present; and as, of course, 
her plans for the future would engross her com- 
pletely, she would agree with him it would be bet- 
ter, and no doubt also agreeable to her, to be free. 

“ You are free,” were the only words Caroline 
wroto in reply. 

A year spent in study and winning encourage- 
ment from the best masters, and then to try her 
power. Success followed, and fame crowned her 
with laurels. 

Europe acknowledged her the prima donna of the 
age. ‘leach her to love, and then hers will be music 
divine, Power, passion, pathos—she has all; but 
they had been acquired from great masters. 

“The wanting power must be of herself, from her 
own soul,” said the old connoisseurs. 

Seven years had winged their flight since she had 
parted from Edgar Roseveldt. She had heard no- 
thing of him since about six months after her receipt 
of his letter. Then she was told that he was com- 
ing home to marry Miss Erving. 

After a night of even more than usual éclat, she 
sab the next day surrounded with the tokens of her 
listeners’ appreciation. Flowers rare and beautiful, 
jewels costly and antique, all around her. She 
pushed them impatiently aside, and her head sank 
into her hands. Her thoughts flew back to the time 
when she sang simple ballads, and watched for the 
vords and look of admiration from one with more 
eagerness, and hailed its coming with more real 
cratification than ever since she bad from the 
crowned heads aud nobles of the land. 

“ How near I was last night to singing the ‘ Wel- 
come Greeting.’ I could with difficulty restrain my- 
self. My heart seemed filled with that. I have not 
thought of it siuce that night. I think, if I hadsung 
t, thore might have been found the wanting tone. 
I'bey say I am cold—there is no love in my voice. 
Gold! Oh, can they not think there isa coldness 
more icy than that of unknown love? ’'Tis when 
love has been given birth, known life, and then been 
killed, that it becomes so icy cold !" 

‘bus Caroline Ainsworth communed with herself. 

Going to a jewel casket she unlocked it, and drew 
torth the little golden heart and anchor. 

“Strange! Strange that I should have felt the 
coming of his perfidy. I know that night it would 
he so. 1 wonder where the little companion of these 
is?” she murmured. ‘ What dol care for this life 
of continual excitement, this admiration of the mil- 
tions? Nothiug—nothing! All, all are gone now 
for whom I cared to be great. Edgar worse than 
dead. Would that I could think of him watching 
nd waiting for my coming, in the land where angels 
sing! Father goue! mother gone! I care for the 
praise of no one now! I sing to no one now! Oh, 
weary, weary life! I have only one joy—the re- 
merbrance of the comfort I gave them.” 

A knock on the dvor annonnced the coming of 
someone, and in answer to her permission to * come 
ia,” & waiter presented himself, and said, handing 


aa envelope: 
“ Mademoiselle, the bearer is waiting.” 
“Oh, Lam tired of these baubles!” she said, as 





pressed in her fingers the envelope, which contained 
an offering of some kind she knew. 

The pressure made the impression not of a ring 
on the paper in which it was enclosed, but a cross. 
As Caroline's eye detected that, she opened with an 
appearance of more interest, the sealed paper and 
the little golden cross, wrapped with her own hair, 
was in her hand. 

“Your promise! Do you remember it? The 
messenger will direct you,” was written tremulously 
and irregularly, but she knew his hand had penned 
the lines. 

“ Bring the bearer to me, immediately, Jean, and 
order my carriage. Ishall be ready to use it in 
fifteen minutes !” 

“Tell me, my good woman. ‘The gentleman—is 
he ill?” 

The woman could understand but little English, 
and Caroline, repeating her inquiry in French, 
learned that the woman had been sent by a gentle- 
man who was ill, perhaps dying. Bidding the 
woman come with her, and direct the driver, Caro- 
line entered her carriage. After an half-hour’s 
drive, the carriage stopped before a lodging-house 
in the Rue de Rivoli. The woman preceded Caro- 
line in, and up long flights of stairs until they 
reached a door; opening which cautiously, she 
stepped in au instant. Returning, she whispered, 
“Come in!” 

He was sleeping—the miserable wreck of the once 
handsome Edgar Roseveldt. 

As Caroline bent over his wasted form, a great 
terror filled her heart—she had come too late. 

“Dead?” she groaned forth, looking from the 
pale features to the attendant, who answered: 

“No, no! sleeping!” 

Bending over, gazing on the form of him once so 
proud and noble looking, then so worn, so wretched, 
Caroline's heart filled with pity. All the cruel past 
was forgiven. How could she feel resentment to- 
wards him lying so strickon before her ? 

The eagerness of her watching, the intense gaze, 
must have aroused the sleeper. He slowly opened 
his eyes and met hers. 

“ Ever true,” he murmured—“ to your promise,” 
he added, in a voice so low Caroline had to stoop 
very near to catch his words. 

The effect of speaking seemed to exhaust him. 
Looking into his eyes, still so beautifully bright, 
raised to hers with a look so eager, so appealing, 
Caroline’s own grew dim, and tears fell unrestrained 
on the wasted hand she clasped in hers. 

The woman drew near, and holding towards him 
a glass of wine, said that it would make him 
stronger. 

Caroline gently raised his head as the woman held 
it to his lips. Sucha grateful look met her eye! 
She thought, “Oh! why is he here alone? Where 
is she whose gentle hand should minister here?” 

He had gained some little strength, and when she 
drew near and seated herself, he said . 

“T would not have sent for you if I had been equal 
with youin any way. But now, when you are so 
far above me, you can stoop at least to pity. I am 
dying, you see. I could not resist the constant 
longing to see you once more—once more to hear 
your voice. Can you forget the past long enough 
to sing me one song 2” 

She said: 

“ You must feel I do forgive, and will forget all 
that you would fain have me.” 

She sang the song that had trembled on her lips 
the night before, and filled her heart ever since; 
then burst forth the “ Welcome Greeting.” 

A smile, wan but very sweet, came over his pale 
face, and rested there until she had finished her 
song. He seemed to grow much stronger, and in- 
clined to talk. Seeing this, Caroline said: 

“ How is it you are here alone, iu Paris? Where 
are your friends? your——” wife she would have 
said, but the word died on her lips. She could not 
utter that, and continued, “Tell me something of 
yourself.” 

“T will—all,” he answered. “When I wrote you 
that cruel letter——” 

“ Hush!” Caroline said. “I would only hear of 
your later life.” 

“T must,” he answered, “I must. Then, for a 
period, I was possessed of a spirit of evil. I was 
flattered by the kindness of Miss Erving. I believed 
I could win her; and with her, wealth and high 
position. I thought I did, or could love her, and 
forget you. But I soon knew I could not, and would 
have given everything I possessed, to have been 
able to recall that letter. I almost made up my 


mind to write again, and sue for what I had resigned. 
When your reply came, then I determined to return 
home and seek you, and try to gain forgiveness, and 
a return of confidence. On my arrival, you had left. 
And after, when success and fame came so quickly 
to you, I dared not seek you. ‘Resigning my posi- 








tion as Mr. "s secretary, I engaged in business 
with one I had always believed my friend, and an 
honest man. I trusted everything to him. My 


heart was not in my work. I was dissatisfied with 
myself, and everything I engaged in was doomed to 
failure. My partner robbed me, and finally went off 
with all the money ke could obtain. With the little 
left, a few hundred pounds, I followed him here. 
Mony weeks “go I was seized with a fever, from 
which I have never recovered ; and now I have but 
little hope Iever shall. But for this kind woman 
I should have suffered much. Last night I thought 
I was dying, or I should not have sent for you this 
morning.” 

He ceased, tired and fainting almost, from the ex- 
ertion of so much speaking. Again the kind atten- 
dant came with the wine; and after it had been ad- 
ministered, Caroline motioned the woman into the 
adjoining room, and questioning her closely, learned 
that he was entirely without money. ‘The little he 
had was soon consumed in obtaining the most ne- 
cessary medicines and wine. Returning to the bed- 
side, she stood, her heart overflowing with joy. She 
os then, her place had never been given to an- 
other. 

Could the admiring hundreds who gazed on her 
the night before, have seen her then, they would 
have found all that they had found wanting. The 
look, the tone, the feeling, that so many had sought 
in vain, was there. She bent over and whispered to 
the sufferer : e a 

“ Edgar, you-will live!” __ . 

A new light flashed in his eye, and gazing eagerly 
into hers, he whispered: : F 

“Live! for what?” 

“ Look into my eyes, Edgar, and see!’’ she mur- 
mored, a beautiful flush tinging her fair face. 

He could not mistake, for plainly her eyes an- 
swered his cry. 

* Live and love me,” they said. 

“No, no; you cannot mean it! You so high, and 
I socrushed! You shall not stoop so low, my queen. 
Even in my dreams I am not so wild——” 

“Edgar, I only stoop to lay my heart for you to 
raise to light and life. Look back. See me not as 
the multitude, their favourite for the time ; see only 
the simple, loving girl of the past. Know not the 
prima donna. Knowalone the trusting woman, who 
willingly will resign the admiration of the world for 
the love and appreciation of one true heart.” 

Thus she came down from the height of her great- 
ness to the true, loving woman. 

When next she sang, all hearers acknowleged the 
newly-gained power, There was no longer a want- 
ing tone. A few weeks after, all Paris was surprised, 
and many of her noble sons indignant, that their 
“ Queen of Song” should have wedded a man en- 
tirely unknown to the world, But what cared she ? 
He was more than all the world to her. eG 


THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “The Rival Sisters,” §c., §e. 
ee 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“Wuar is we gwine now, sir?” queried Dombey, 
as the train came to a pause. 

He briefly answered : 

“ Follow me.” 

Somewhat surprised, but more delighted to be 
with his young friend, Dombey chuckled and fol- 
lowed the youth into the carriage. 

After a pleosant ride the travellers reached Liver- 
pool about six o’clock in the evening, and adjourned 
to an hotel to remain until the departure of the 
steamer. 

Early the next morning the youth arose, and after 
partaking of breakfast, made a tour of inspection 
through the city, thereby realising the wish he had 
so often indulged in when a prisoner upon the wave- 
environed isle. 

He was very loth to leave, but circumstances 
obliged him to, and at two o’clock in the afternoon 
he and his faithful friend embarked om board the 
Cynthia. : 

As the engines were reversed, and the steamer 
backed slowly from the network of vessels which 
seemed to surround her. Dombey contracted his 
brows and said : . ; 

“EEF dey want us tur gwine. tur Liverpool, wy 
didn’t dey takes us dar from London, an’ not sen’ 
us tatin’ clar to de norf pele, and den souf ‘gin? 
Dat’s wot I wants tur know.” 

“Tf it had been thus, you would not have had the 
delight and pleasure of travelling,” suggested the 

outh. 
she Massa Frank, datam so. Dis chile he jess like 
un fule, he nebber tinks of anything.” 
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The youth smiled his reply, although the question 
which he had so evasively answered had agitated 
his mind for hours. 

During the passage down the Mersey, Dombey 
made many jocose and comical remarks, to the delight 
of some passengers, the annoyance of others, and the 
disgust of the remainder. But he had not conceit 
enough to be flattered by the former, and had too 
much independence to care for the latter. 

Night fell o’er the waters, and the youth again 
slept upon the sea. 

Another day passed, and as the declining sun cast 
his last rays over the sighing waves, the Cynthia 
steamed into the harbour 

As the vessel was secured at the pier, a stranger 
stepped upon deck, and approaching the youth, ob- 
served: 

“ Ah, you have come. It is well.” 

Repressing the exclamation of surprise which arose 
to his lips at being thus recognised by a person whom 
he never before saw, he replied in as quiet a tone as 
he could command: 

“T know you not, sir, though you must have seen 
me before to be able to recognise me so quick.” 

“T have,” he briefly returned; “ but come, the 
carriage is in waiting.” 

With that blind obedience which he decreed to 
fate, the youth followed his conductor to the vehicle 
aud entered. 

“Dis am fun,” Dombey chuckled, as the horses 
started. “We dusn’t hab to hab any sarbints, but 
dey cums ‘long jiss wen dey are needed.” 

“Wait until the end shall come,” responded 
Frank, gravely, “then you may think differently.” 

“I dusn’t care if I dusn’t, den,” - persisted 
Dombey, resolutely ; “‘ but I’se gwine to be jolly ’till 
den.’ 

The youth could not fail to appreciate the sense 
contained in the honest fellow’s words, and he wished 
he had the power to act upon them, but he kuew it 
was fruitless. He had attempted it and signally 
jailed, He could not change his nature, he could not 
act stoically in the midst of his ever-changing, per- 
plexing life, and with a sigh he gave up all hopes of 
ever being able to do so. 

At length the carriage drew up before a hotel, 
and at the request of their conductor, Frank and 
Dombey alighted, and entered the edifice. 

Quietly, with his dark eyes noting every change 


of his new companion’s countenance, the youth 
descended the stairs, and presently was ushered into 
a neat comfortable apartment, but much inferior, as 
regarded elegance, to the one he occupied in the 


Wilten mansion. However, he wasted no time in 
useless comparisons, he was glad that he was free 
from the former place, but still he was disturbed— 
it was possible that he might get into a worse one. 

In the middle of the room stood Dombey, his wide 
felt hat sat back upon his curly hair, his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets, his left foot thrown for- 
ward, and his dusky features were wreathed in one 
huge grin. After staring at the youth until the later 
was forced to smile, he threw his head forward, and 
suddenly ejaculated : 

“Dus yu kno’ how yu feels now, Mr. Frank ?” 

The smile increased until it terminated in a laugh, 
and the youth returned: 

“No, Dombey, I do not.” 

“Ob, dat am so funny—dats the funn’est ting yu 
says. Dusn’t kno’ how yu feels!” 

During this brief colloquy the stranger had gazed 
upon them in silence. As Dombey ceased his 
laughter he came forward, and addressing the youth, 
remarked ; 

“You will go down to tea when the gong——” 

“ Dats a pooty queschun; dus yu spose dat we’s a 
gwine tar stay hyar and starb to det ?” 

“ Hush, Dombey,” commanded the youth, “ you are 
very rude.” 

Dombey subsided, and with a slight smile, the 
unknown continued: 

“I was about to say that I shall not take tea with 
you. Ishall return to this room at nine o'clock. It 
is better that you remain in-doors.” ? 

“Very well, sir,” responded the youth. 

The stranger bowed and left the room. 

Shortly after his departure the gong sounded, and 
the two descended to tea. 

The hours after tea passed very slowly. Frank 
gave himself up to meditation, and Dombey gazed 
out upon the street, at intervals, however, glancing 
towards his friend and muttering unintelligible 
words, probably in condemnation of his silence. 

At nine o’clock the stranger re-appeared. As he 
entered he hastily said: 

“I have an unpleasant request to make, but it is 
for your benefit.” 

“ What is it?” asked the youth. 

“We are to ride a short distance,” rejoined the 
stranger, witha confidential air. “I desire that both 

_ of you allow me to bandage your eyes.” 





The youth turned his dark orbs with a keen, pe- 
setmatine glance upon the man’s face, and slowly 
said: 

“Honesty of purpose needs no cloak under which 
to hide itself ; it is only sin, intrigue, plotting, that 
fear the light, and shun it. I cannot consent.” 

“But you mistake,” pursued the unknown, in a 
hurried, earnest manner. “I have no evil intent. 
It is all for your good. Will you not trust me ?” 

*T don’t know why I should,” answered the youth. 
“You are a perfect stranger to me—to my compa- 
nion. It is true you look honest, but a fair exterior 
is no index of character.” 

“Come—come, time is precious,” insisted the 
stranger, with eager impatience. “If I am late, I 
shall have to suffer. I give you my word as a man 
—my oath, that it is for your interest.” 

The man’s apparent sincerity won the youth’s con- 
fidence, and he concluded after a moment's reflec- 
tion to accede to his request. Then, looking him 
directly in the face, he impressively said: 

“T had determined never to trust another person, 
but if only for the sake of ascertaining if a man with 
as truthful a face as you have can be a perjurer, I 
consent. But mark me, if you prove treacherous, 
you will meet your reward !” 

The stranger t!:anked him, and then bound a heavy 
silk handkerchief across his eyes. The same was 
repeated with Dombey, who grumbled a little, and 
then quietly yielded. 

The stranger conducted them to a carriage at the 
hotel door, and seated himself with them. In an in- 
stant the carriage started and rolled o’er the pave- 
ment at a fearful rate of speed for ten minutes, then 
it stopped, the occupants alighted, and were con- 
ducted over a board, which they well knew was a 
gang-plank. 

Instantly the thoughts of Moran's schooner rushed 
in upon the'youth’s mind. How he denounced him- 
self for his credulity! How bitterly he repented his 
rash confidence! But ‘twas too late,and with anger, 
shame, mortification, and grief, in confusion blended, 
he allowed himself to be led down the companion- 
way. ’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

In the drawing-room, which was gaudily though 
not richly furnished, the predominating colour being 
a light pink, so light and glaring that it appeared 
like faded cherry, sat Miss Angelina Wilton, and 
near to her, ina large fauteuil, reclined Miss Sera- 
phina Noodle. 

The former, already happy or angry in having 
made the acquaintance of the reader, needs not my 
descriptive attention, but the latter, different from 
her friend in many respects, ought at least to be in- 
troduced to the world with a slight preface. 

Miss Seraphina Noodle was exactly four feet ten 
and one half inches in height, with a form rather 
petite, though exhibiting very little symmetry or 
beauty of outline, and made to look somewhat dis- 
proportionate by @ slight inclination inward of the 
right shoulder, produced perhaps by the habit of 
leaning towards that side. Her features were small, 
rather irregular, and would have been sharp had they 
been fully developed, but instead of that nature left 
them between flatness and sharpness, thereby ren- 
dering them—excuse the word—blunt. There was 
one, and only one mark of beauty of which she could 
boast, and that was hereyes. They werea very dark 
brown, and almond shaped, and had they ever shone 
with a mild light, might at least have cast a reflec- 
tion of sweetness over her features. Her hair, nearly 
the same hue as her eyes, was quite thin, but made 
to appear luxuriant by being rolled over a quarter 
circle of a yielding substance. Whether it would have 
caused her scalp any pain, to have pulled one or all of 
those flowing ringlets from her head, need not be 
said, but certain it is, that they depended therefrom. 

Miss Seraphina’s favourite attitude and expression 
was to sit with her head inclined to the right, and 
the forefinger of her right hand pressing against her 
right temple, with a languishing look of listless lan- 
guor upon her features, and her eyes pensively down- 
cast, while her lips moved a little as if communing 
with her heart. 

Thus she sat upon the morning of which I write, 
the morning succeeding the night upon which the 
youth of the fiery heart was spirited away from the 
house of Samuel Wilton. 

Presently the door opened, and a timid, shrinking 
little creature entered, who glanced apprehensively 
at both of the ladies, and then moved quickly, al- 
most tremulously forward, and placed a note in the 
hand of Miss Angelina, and constrainedly said : 

“It was just left at the door, missus.” 

Miss Angelina took the letter, and then looking 
towards the entrance, snapped : 

“There, there! Oh, what a girl you are. 
left that door open—go, shut it, quick!” 

The cringing little creature hurried to execute the 
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Order so peevishly given, and having done so, re- 
turned again, and stood in silence before her mis- 
tress. 

“Now you may go,” squeaked Miss Angelina, 
“and see that you don’t lean out of the window and 
talk with the servants in the next house—will you 
mind?” 

** Yes'm,” she rejoined, with downcast eyes. 

“ Then see that you do—vow leave me.” 

And with these words spoken in a harsh tone, the 
lady turned her attention to her letter. 

“What is it, Angelina dear?” asked Miss Sera- 
phina wearily raising her eyebrows. 

Miss Angelina’s thin lips became compressed, and 
stamping her foot, she resentfully answered : 

“lt is from that unhuman brother of mine; that 
person of the man species.” 

“ They're all dreadful, dear,” said Miss Seraphina, 
with a look of disgust. ‘ But read it, dear?” 

Miss Angelina spread the letter with a vengeful 
motion, then adjusting her eye-glasses, and moving 
uneasily in her chair, proceeded to read : 

“My Dear Sisrer.—Since you left me, a week 
ago, in sueh a passion, I have thought of your words, 
made all due allowance for your high temper, and have 
determined to offer you one more opportunity to 
effect acompromise. Your first idea will be that you 
have frightened me, and I am seeking to deter you 
from resortiug to the measures you named. Do not 
delude yourself with the idea, which is a chimera of 
your imaginative conceit, and should yon nourish it, 
will only redound to your own discomfiture, both 
mentally and pecuniarily. On the contrary, my pur- 
pose in communicating with you, is to warn yon not 
to pursue your mad idea of endeavouring to wrench 
from me the property of our dear brother, which is 
mine by law and justice. My motives in inditing 
this are purely disinterested; for your sake I bave 
sought legal advice, and am assured that any attempt 
you may make will be utterly futile, and now mention 
the fact to you to save you useless trouble and also 
the mortification of failure. Ponder well before yon 
act rashly ; think of the foolishness of your efforts, the 
loss which will accrue to you in consequence of 
them ; think also that you are engaged in an unholy 
cause, and trying to defraud your only brother, who 
has ever supported you in comfort and gentility, i! 
not in lavish elegance. If these two considerations 
do not influence you, and you still cling to your sel- 
fish resolution, then reflect that you shall never re- 
ceive a penny from me, and even your present allow- 
ance shall be stopped, and you shall be left to earn 
your living as best you can. 1 dislike to threaten, 
but at times you are so peevish and perverse that 
what little kindness you possess cannot be reached, 
and you have to be assailed with words seemingly 
harsh, to impress upon your obstinate and wilful 
mind that which gentleness would fail to convey. 
Trusting that I have given you sufficient warning, 
and hoping for your sake—for myself I care nothing 
—that you will accept and profit by my advice. 

' _ “I remain, 

“ Your protecting brother, 
“SAMUEL WILTON.” 

Crushing the letter in her hand, and simultaneously 
stamping her foot, Miss Angelina raised her eyes to 
the face of her friend, and shortly said: 

“ What de you think of that ?” 

“It’s like them all,” replied Miss Seraphina, with 
a gesture indicative of repugnance, “and cruel—ob, 
very cruel! I can’t see what the creatures were 
ever made for.” 

“TI gan!” shrieked Miss Angelina, crushing her 
hand with a vindictive motion upon the letter. 
“They were made to abuse, slander, and maltreai 
good, innocent women like you and I, that’s what 
they were made for, the heathens!” 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Miss Seraphina, with a slow 
and rueful shake of her head, ‘‘ we have to suffer at 
their hands, but we can console ourselves with the 
knowledge of our own virtue and forbearance, poor, 
oppressed creatures that we are.” 

‘Suffer!” cried Miss Angelina, and her foot again 
descended upon the floor, “ I tell you that is no word 
for it. We are tortured, we are lacerated in mind 
and heart, we are for ever upon arack, and you might 
as well expect mercy from a cannibal—as these 
words ‘and be left to earn your own living’ prove!” 

“ Yes,” assented Miss Seraphina, smoothing back 
her hair with a languid action, * you speak the truth. 
There is no love iu them. ‘They are walking sam- 
ples of selfishness, conceit, perverseness, virulence, 
malice, and—oh dear! what we timid, gentle crea- 
tures have to suffer.” 

“ And again,” resumed Miss Angelina, with grow- 
ing warmth, “hear this, ‘ lmpréss upon your obsti- 
nate and wilful mind that which gentleness would 
fail to convey ’—the bear—the puppy! Oh! how | 
wish I were a man.” 

“ Wh-a-t!” exclaimed Miss Seraphina, darting 
forward, her eyes dilated with horror, ‘Oh. dear 
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Angelina, you can’t mean that, think what an awful 
—awiul creatune you'd be!’ 

“I didn’t—1L didn’t mean it!” asseverated Miss 
Angelina, with a gesture evincing repulsion at the 
thonght. “EF wouldn't be if I coild—no, I vow I 
wouldn't ; but these words did make meso angry !" 


* Yes,” mused Miss Seraphina, dropping back into 
her original position, and drawing down the corners 
of her month, “they are rude and savage; but what 
ean you expect from such coarse persons, whose only 
thoughts are of their own comfort and idleness? Oh 
dear, ‘tis strange, that sweet, forgiving, tender wo- 
men like you and I have 'to breathe the same air that 
there uncouth men ef hard and opdarate disposition 
breathe!” 

“Jt is ehameful—abominable !" agreed Miss Ange- 
linn, again striking the missive; ‘‘ but it can't be 
helped. I suppose we were put on this earth to see 
euch brutes, that we might appreciate the contrast, 
and enjoy henven al) the more.” 

“Trace,” whispered Miss Seraphina, drawing a deep 
sieh, “ your thouglits are very poetical, dear. Why 
dou't you write?” 

“{ would,” answered Mise Angelina, spitefnlly, 
“but there's nothing but nrevw publishers, and they 
don't know anything mere about poetry than a cow 
does of Ursa Major. I earried some beautiful poetry 
toawmar publisher once; he told me it was very 
good to kindle wy fire with, the lying Egyptian!” 

“Oh, what crucitty! what wickedness! How 
genius is downtrodden! gasped Miss Seraphina, 
raising her hands in dismay ‘Kf @ man bad carried 
it, it world have been aecepted and paid for, but a 
womaw! of course it was good for nothmg t” 

Miss Angelina porused ber letter,and for a few 
Tooments wienge reigued—yes, genuine silence, as 
wucredible as it may seem— bit not long. however, 
for the vawelcome yuest was driven away by Miss 
Seraphiva, whe lisped : 

“What are you wbout to do, dear, in regard to 
your heartlcas:brothor's jetiter 2” 

“Do?” repeated Miss Angelina, again assaulting 
the carpet with ber boot. “1 shew him what 
1) dot = Bvo dour something already. aud T'm 
going te@de more’ Na, be needn't think he's going 
to come % over me in this shape—not be! In going 
to keep him from having the moncy !” 

“ How spirited you are, dear,” complimented Miss 
Serapbina, with ab insipid emile. “ Your eyes shine! 
—how thanlcstul we ought to be that we bave all the 
graces!” 

“Graces! snapped Miss Angelina, contemptuousty 
“Did you ever see a clownish map ‘that was pos- 
sessed of graceol any kind? No, 1 say. They're 
just like elephants, waddling and sporting round, and 
splashing their chumsy feet upon the delicate flowers 
of life—we, oppressed, abused women!” 

Whether these elegant, lady-hke words were 
quoted fronv some: of the titerrry gems whith had 
emanated ‘from ther seething brain, and which the 
ungrateful, unappreciative, and obtuse publisher bad 
80 greatly maligned, we are not prepared to say, but 
certain it is that nearly all of ber language was alike 
poetic, and flowed in the-same forcible and melodious 
strain, without, however, causing ber mind or tongue 
the lenst strain in couseq uence thereof. 

Miss Seraphina did not. reply at once; she was 
meditating upow the spivit which pervaded her 
friend's words, and Trow true it all was, end what 
martyrdom @hé and Ler friend endured. 

But while Miss. Seraphina had been reflecting her 
gorruleus friend had mot been silent. Far from it. 
words had poured and rattled from her mewth like 
grape from w lewitzer, and now, with a demonstra- 
tive stroke of her hand, and a decisive inclination of 
wi head, sho ejavalated, with a percussian-like 

orce : 

“No! Sam Wilton meedu't think he-can tread me 
down, notif i know it. I’ve seen a lawyer who can 
help me, and he shail. I hate to speak, look, or be 
where a men is, but I-don't ewre, I won't be abused 
—no, l-won’t! I'll see if Sam Wilton shall have that 
money and revel in riches, while I:am poor and 
down-trodden. Noy, 1 say again, hesha’n't.” 

“ You looked just like Joan of Are then,” sighed 
Miss Seraphina, with avapproving smile. “They 





say @ in a'p is more lovely than when 
ealm. You daghtto be thankful for your gifts of 
gentus.” 


A gratified smile broke over Miss Angelina's fea- 
tures, and inclining her head to one side, raising her 
eyes askaneq aud drawing down her lips, she 
queried, i toes of insipid softness : 

“ Seraphina dear, what. makes you say so?” 

“Why, Angelina dear,” returned her friend, in 
affected surprise, “don’t you know how you're 
gifted? You would make a splendid actress. And 
only think, and write such sweet poetry too! Oh, 
how much is bound up in us women, and the world 
don’t know it! Sad, oh, so sad!” 

“I proposed studying for the stage once,” remarked 








Miss Angelina, scornfully, and vigorously smoothing 
her dress. 

“Did you really, dear?” asked Miss Seraphina, 
interestedly. “And why did you not finish? Tam 
sure you would have created quite a furore.” 

“fi was all on account of a man that I didn’t,” 
responded Miss Angelina, revengefully. “ Yes, 
man, woman's stumbling-block, woman's misery -pro- 
ducer.” 

How, dear ?” inqnired Miss Seraphina, in a sooth- 
ing tone. “‘ What did the wicked creature say or 
do ?” 

“ He snid enough, the lying Egyptian '” rejoined 
Miss Angelina, again attacking the letter. “He 
pretended to be an elecutionist, bat be didn't know 
any more about it than a lame pig—no, he didnot!” 

Another of the refined and dazzliug metaphors 
which Miss Angelina had found hidden away in the 
deep recesses of beantifal phraseology. 

“But what did he do, dear?" persisted Miss Sera- 
phina, eagerly. ‘“ Pray do not keep me in suspense, 
for, you know, T am just like a tropical plant, as 
sensitive and delicate—ch !" 

“T will tell you.” snarled Miss Angelina, chang- 
ing her position with a quick, nervous movement, 
for she could not remain quiet under the galling 
thought. “He asked me, after I had read some 
poetry, if T wanted him to tell me the exact truth. 
‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I go iw for truth, so out with it!’ 
Now, Seraphina dear, what do you suppose tbe 
wretch said ?” 

“Lor me, I never could think,” answered Miss 
Scraphina, wearily. “Do tell me. I’m almost faint 
to know. Expectation does so work on my delicate 
nerves—oh !” 

“Why. he said!" fairly shouted Miss Ampelina, 
furiously swinging Wer right band, “be said my 
voice was like that of a cross-cut saw, and would 
give an wudience the sick head-ache in five minutes !" 


“Phe horrid, horrid falsifler!" ejaculated Miss, 


Seraphina, with-a look of pious hortor. “Ob, where 
do these men expect to go to when they die? But 
what did you say, dear?” 

“T didn't say anything.” replied Miss Angelina 
shutting her teeth together, covtracting ber brows, 
and pounding the floor with her boot: “but I just 
lifted this right band of mine snd gave him a pat 
across the eheck, which uearly stunned him, and I 
wisb it had” 

“Oh, glorious! glerions!" oxclaimed Miss Sera- 


‘| phiva, with more avimation than she usually evinced, 


avd tapping her hands lightly tagetler ; bow brave 
you are! Only think, talent for acting, genius for 
poetry, aud such valour as you have. why, Angelina 
dear, you are a perfect combination of genius, talent, 
tact, and military capacity ! Ok, 1 should think your 
poor head would burst!" 

Oh, I don’t ‘mind it.” snickered Miss Angelina, 
sweiling with self-adulation ; “ it vests lightly, and 
come quick and easy.” 

‘ What a beautiful clause the last was,” observed 
Miss Seraphina, admiringly “Where do you find 
such nice words? Ob, 1 can’t.” 

“ They do sound first-rate,” mused Miss Avgelina, 
expanding with conceit; “it rests lightly, aud comes 
quick and easy. I think Tl put that on paper and 
preserve it for the press,” 

“Do so, dear.” suggested Miss Seraplina, smil- 
ingly. “ Little by little, you kaew, and you'll soon 
have a volume.” 

Miss Angelina wasabout to reply, when a knock 
was beard upon the door, and tu obedienes to the 
summods to enter, the “ maid-of-all-work ” again ap- 
peared. 

“ Well—what: now ?” demanded Miss Angelina, 
sharply, =. 

“ Please, missus ’—the child eaught her breath— 
“miss, 1 mean; here’s a letter for you.” 

“Why, Angelina, dear,” quoth Miss'‘Seraphina, in- 
quisitively, “ you have an extensive correspotidence 
to-day ?” 

The cbild, receiving no further orders, left the 
room. i 

“ Yes, dear,” returned Miss Angelina, ine milder 
tone, “and this you will see will be better than the 
first.” 

“ Read it, dear,” lisped Miss Seraphina. 

Assuming her eye-glasses, and unfolding the let- 
ter, Miss Angelina proceeded to read. At the first 
time a gratified smile parted ber thin lips, and gradu- 
ally overspread her face until it was one mass of 
wrinkles. A moment she remained thas in dreamy 
cumplacency, and then simpered : 

“Just hear this, dear. I shouldn’t wonder if there 
was oue good man out of the whole worthless tribe. 
Let me read: 

“Parr AND GENIAL LApy,~-Allow me to inform 
you, with all the eousideration due to one of your 
refinement and gentility, that I am in possession of 
an important fact, which will effectually prevent your 
uvtind brothor from imheriting the property. Tf 





agreeable to you, I will call.one week. from. to-day 
und give yon the particulars. Please give my com- 
pliments to your beautiful companion, Miss Nooile, 
aud believe me, with the greatest respect, 
“ Your counsellor, 
“Francis Swiitsorr,” 

“Tlow pretty he writes,” murmured Miss Seraphina, 
with a confidentialair. ‘“ Wouldn’t it be strango jj 
there was one man, you and T, could bear to look at.” 

“ Yes, it would,” assented Miss Angelina, reflec- 
tively ; “aud see how he addresses me, and speaks 
of you, now that man has some appreciation. I think 
he must be distinct from the common herd.” 

“1. think he ‘must” echoed Miss Seraphina, in 
whose mind the words “ beautiful companion,” stil! 
held sway, “ but I suppose there must be some ¢: oi 
everywhere, come to thiuk of it.” 

“lam very impatient to see Mr. Smilesoft,” sa id 
Miss Angelina, meditatively. “what a sweet namo 
lie has, and how respectfully he writes! I am al- 
most confident, Seraphina, that I shall Tike bim— 
only think of it! I, so far above "em—TI like a nian! 
—but then somo are different, you know!” she apolo- 
getically concluded. 

“Yes, dear,” added Miss Serapbina, trying to 
blush, “some are, and yet "twould be very strange, — 
but there, perhaps we shall have him.” 

“Perhaps we shall,” snapped Miss Angelina. sud- 
denly remembering her previous words, “I was 
sure I could foil Sam Wilton, and J will.” 

“Oh, how nico it would be if you could get a por- 
tion of the fortune,” observed Miss Seraphitia, iu a 
little quiver of anticipation, “then you could publish 
your soul-stirring poetry, and not be beholden to any 
man,” 

“Yos,” responded Miss Angelina, throwing her 
head back, “‘and I will, you see if T don’t, or if | 
don't, Sam Wilton shan’t, at anyrate.” 

Miss Seraphina smiled, partly closed her eyes, and 
gazed dreamily upon ber companion. 

Miss Angelina sat erect, her hands clasped reso- 
Iutely before, her eyes gleaming with saticipated 
triumph, Ler lips compressed, and her facial! muscles 
twitebing. 

At Jength she leaped to her feet, strmped her foot 
upon the floor, and exultingly screamed : 

“T said, war to the knife! be on your guard, Sam 
Wilton—it comes!” 


CHAPTER XXX 


Stow ty the youth walked down the companionway 
of the strange vessel, and was guided to a state-roum, 
where the bandage was removed from his eyes. 

The apprehension he had experienced, engendered 
by the secret process of conveying him on board, was 
somewhat ameliorated, but not dispelled, as his vision 
again became clear. A moment he surveyed his 
surroundings, and then gaziug into the face of his 
conductor, steruly queried : 

“Now will yon speak ?—now will you tell me what 
vessel I am on ?” 

The man smiled, returned his glance, and rejoined : 

“I can answer no questions. You will probably 
know ere long.” 

To the excited youth the other's words savoured 
of exultation, and in his fiery heart aroused anger, 
to which the absence of Dombey, wlio, for a few 
moments he had not thought of, added suspiciou, and 
starting forward he grasped the man’s arm, directei 
his flaming eyes upon him, and drawing a revolver 
from his breast, ominously exclaimed : 

“Tell John Moran, that the instant his fiendish 
face shall appear at that door, I will riddle him with 
bullets! And again I will not let man enter that 
door! You think I am caged—you think I am again 
imprisoned and helpless—but yon know me not! He 
who takes me will have to walk over six dead bodies 
to do it! 

“Now go and spread the news that IT am again a 
subject of torture; go and tell your satellites of evil 
that I am again conquered. But whisper—I say, 
whisper to them, that death guards that door!” 

Aud with his eyes flashing fire, his face pale and 
its determination wore protentious in consequence. 
the youth stood regarding in defiance his companion. 

The other gazed upon him iu blended wonder and 
admiration, and said: : 

“T assure you that I have aeted in fnuocence and 
good faith. Lf there is treachery I know nothing of 
hag 

“Enough!” interrupted the youth, “let words 
cease—leaye me!” - 

The man smiled, threw oue glance towards him, 
and left the room. ‘ 

As the door closed, the youth moved hastily to- 
wards it, locked it, and then placing Wis revolver upon 
the couch, and sitting down by its side, soliloqnized : 

“Can it be that I am again in the power of that 
man, whose thoughts and deeds are the offspring of 
a mind demoniacal, whose breast by human feeling 
ne'er was stirred? No—no it cannét be! There is 
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a strange influence which tells me that Heaven would 
vet allow it—that the terrible scenes which horrified 
my childhood will never be repeated! And yet there 
arises a doubt—yes, many of them, and they cluster 
around me like dark shadows ef doom, and point 
with sneers—mocking sneers—to the way in which I 
was brought here!” 

He started from the couch, his eyes brilliantly 
burning, and pausing in the centre of the room, ex- 
citedly continued: 

“Ha! they are only too ominous, these grim tor- 
mentors, these distracting themghts! If all is upon 
the plan of Lenesty condmeted, why am I spirited 
away in the darkness, why this condemning secreey, 
this portentous silence of all whoin this black drama 
take a part? It is not tome, and I must fight the 
battle of my childhood oer ageim. Dean do it; 1’m 
not without strength, tian Heaven, not without 
courage, Let me hold eae nerweas though my finger 
pressed upon it, let eacheond iy these arms beat with 
double power, let a ealmimess efi] the wild throb- 
bings of my heart, amd diffinge itself through each 
artery, until my whole being within lies my power, 
and slumber in deadly silenge until I again meet the 
curse of my childhood, the demon whe has hovered 
over my life, the fiend who mow seeks to destroy 
me! 

Ho pamsed, his face wag the hme of snow, and in 
his eyes a light deathly giwmmed. Anon he 
sank imtow chair, and for seme moments remained 
silent, At length he again amome, looked around, and 
more @élmly resumed, 

‘Tt iefate, itis my destiigg, ZT am here—I must 
‘conquer? it cannot be wremg forme to defend my- 
self. No, mo—life was givam me that I might pro- 
tect it will! If he wite has abused me dies it is 
justice, pet pewenge! 1 feel no revenge, 1 desire life, 
I will hawe it even if he is sacrificed.” 

As he eeased, the dull ereaking of ebains and ropes 
sounded apomi his ear, ando’er his head the of 
hurried feet, 

“ Ab, the amebor is weighed, the sails flap against 
the masta, tiie vessel moves, and—ie it to or 
death ? Eimow aot, | espnot think, but must meet 
at: 

Ife sank upon the couch, and for some time re- 
maiued motionless, while in his mind thoughts bitter 
and fierce joined in wild discord. 

An hour might have passed when be arose, disrobed 
himself, and retired ; first, however, plaving his pistol 
under his pillow. 

A long time he lay awake, but exhaustion at last 
banished his thoughts, and aided by the rippling 
waters and gentle motion of the vessel, soon lulled 
him into a sweet sleep. 

Norning came, moruing once more upon the sea, 
where the sun’s rays mingle with the rolling waves, 
where the skies above reflect their azure hue upon 

_ the waters beneath, where the sweet song of the 
billows blend with the sighing wind; whcre alone 
can be viewed the master-piece of our great Creator, 
the - aud blue sky, the white and violet ocean be- 
neath. 

The relling of the vesselas it plunged through the 
waters awoke the youth, who leaped quickly from bis 
couch, and in the knowledge that he was once more 
apon his favourite element, forgot the disturbing 
thoughts of the previous night, and with a smile 
upon his haudsome features, «nd his heart. beating 
with the enthusiasm which the sound of rushing 
waters produced, he proceeded to robe himself. 

As he completed his toilette, he heard a knock 
upon the door. 

Instantly the recoilection of the preceding evening 
flashed across his mind, and as the smile faded from 
his face, and a look of foreshadowing resolution took 
its place, he clutched his revolver, and cautiously 
opeved the door. 

“Mr. Frank, is yu gwine tur shoot dis chile?” 
cried Dombey, stariimg back, and rolling his eyes in 
affected terror.” 

“Ab, my dear old friend, it is you; this augurs 
well. You are surprised at my warlike attitude? I 
suspected treachery and wag prepared for it. Dombey, 
i know you will tell me what vessel I am ou?” 

“Dunno nuflin ‘tall ‘bout it.” 

“What? Good Heaven, is it possible that you, 
too, are false.” 

“Mr. Frank,” interrupted Dombey, while his 
face became sad, “ yu make ole Dombey’s heart beat 
hard, when yu spokes tur me likes dat, yu burts me.” 

“Fergive me!” exelaimed the youth, repeutantly. 
“I was hasty, and you know | donot doubt you, but 
J have been so agitated by distinct mystery, and.the 
thousand perplexing things that circle around me, 
that 1 am not responsible for my words.” 

“TI dusn't doubt it; but jess agitate dat ar chick’n 
a little, an’ see if you dusn’t feels better.” 

Kuowing that to interrogate his companion in his 
present.mood would be but time wasted, the youth 


) and engendered emotions as sadiam@ joyous, as they 


attention to the substantial and nourishing breakfast, 
which gradually diminished under his hungry at- 
tacks. 

As he finished, Dombey gathered the remains, and 
left the rooms without speaking. 

For a few moments the youth sat in a sort of a 
stupor. At length he arose, left the apartment, and 
moved on in deep thought with his head upon his 
breast ; presently he neared a door, and still rapt in 
meditation, threw it open. 

It revealed the cabin, and he immediately became 
aware of his rudeness, but pro: d by motives of 
curiosity, he entered. After limgering near the 
threshold a moment, he advanced into the centre of 
the room. As he gazed spon the furniture and ap- 
pointments, old memories. came feasting o'er his mind, 


were incongruous and indefinable, At last he sighed }, 
deeply and was about to turn away, when in a voice, | 
familir in its melody, came the words : 
“Why should you be sad? Cam you not remem>| 
ber ?” 4 
He started, As hesaw the speaker his heart bead 
with joy, his eyes glowed with the light of love,a 
radiant smile overs: d his features, and darting 
forward, he clasped his hands, amd exclaimed : 
“Mrs. Linwoud, dear--dear Mis. Linwood !” 

“ My dear child,” answered Ming, Linwood, gazing 
affectionately into his face, “thigiis indeed hagpi- 
ness; but how tall you are, aud your face is more 
manly, Ah, ye" have changed very mach singe 1 
last saw you!” 

“ Simee you last saw me?” he dieamily repeated. 
“Oh, Mrs. Linwood, tell moe thaf I hevenot left you, 
—that my late liffe-kas been » wisien, for really it 
seoms so.” 


“No,no!” heeammestly inter “eall me child}. 
Tt sounds kind am@eweet, just as if E had a mother; 
but let me pause,” He turned a ® moment that 
the melauch@y @#xpression 
called to his featares might die away, andi then: con- 
‘tinued: “I didi met imtend to say anything which 
for an instag& even would shade our joy; but you 
know the heart cannot always be controlled.” 

“I know it, Frank, aud it adds to my happiress to 
see that the love which nature planted in your heart 
for the mother yon neversaw has not decreased ; but 
we will not talk of that. Come and sit by my side 
upon the sofa, and let us converse, for yon know it is 
a very long time since we were together.” 

He smilingly acquiesced, and conducted her to the 
sofa, As he seated himself by her side, he looked 
earnestly into her face and impressively sui'l 

“'Phis is the first moment of genuine content I 
have experienced since I left you. You know you 
are the first woman I ever saw, and the change was 
so sudden that I appreciated it more, and you, Mrs. 
Linwood, were the first one who ever loved me.” 
He paused a moment, as if the reflection carried him 
back over thetime that passed, then he resumed, 
“Yes, you loved me. You know not low much joy 
the mere thought of it has given me during the 
trials which I have passed through. You spoke the 
first tender words that exercised control over my 
heart ; L shalt never forget them.” 

She smiled sweetly, and replied: 

“Thave Joved you, 1 do love you. Your nature 
was one to inspire love from its very contradiction, 
and again I never had a child of my own. I am very 
thankful that my words have helped to reconcile 
you to your strange life.” 

“They have not done that only, but they have 
shown me the great power of a true woman’s love, 
and taught me how beautilal it is. Man's love is a 
profound, fathomless emotion that is shrouded ina 
grand silence, which gives it aw awe and majesty 
similar in power and beauty to his strength, but 
woman’s—a woman like you, Mrs. Linwood—love is 
a pure, holy passion, of equal depth with thetof man, 
which thrills those who feel its influence, and, un- 
like man's, must seek an outlet, which it has in 
tenderness, charity for others’ failings, unselfisliness, 
gentle consideration, and ten thousand sweet, charm- 
ing, captivating ways, whieh we ean fecl.so keenly, 
yet can find no words to describe them ” 

“Why, Frank, you surprise me. There is not one 
person out of fifty of known talent who can so accu- 
rately pourtray the fceliogs of the human heart. 
Mow is it? Your experience bas not been extensive 
enough to teach you this. 

“cannot tell you. 1 only know that the thought 
then undeveloped came iato my mind when T first 
saw you. Your kindoess bas helped me ia many 
ways. I was very fortunate in meeting at first with 
a true woman, else wy opinion of the sex might have 
have been less favourable,” 

“Why, Prauk ¢” 

“I must sxy why, foo, for surely do not imagine 
that all women atv as good aud womanly as you 


that word had | 


Mrs. Linwood smiled faintly, a 
colour arose to her cheeks, and sh 





lowly said: 

“1 fear you are prejudiced in my favour, In answer 
to your question, Ll will say that I hope all women 
who are not aroused toa sens» of duty befitting their 
natural and social sphere will be.” 

“And I join in your wish; but don't imagine thot 





it will ever be fully realised. ‘There aro many wo 
men whoaim at the most ridiculous frivolity, and 
dignify their selfish desire by the name of ambition. 
There are others who imagine that they were in- 
tended for goddesses, and that man is their natural 
servant, to be rewarded either by a smile or a frown 
astheir eaprice may dictate. There are some who 
delude themselves with the idea that the world will 
vanish intoehaes if much longer ruled by men, and 
consequently they wish to take the reins of govern- 
ment, and send it there several years in advance, in 
aldition to theseorn and odium whieh they bring 
upon the nameof the sex.” 

“ You ave slightly sarcastic, Frank.” 

“T should yet have continued bad you evinced any 
displeasure.” 

“I never evinee any displeasure at the truth, even 
if it comes home to myself,” returned Mrs. Linwood 
earnestly ; “amd words ave true. I have often 


your 
thought the same.” She paused, and then naively 


added, “but theme are men who are not as good as 
my husband, Frank.” 

He smiled brightly, and quickly responded : 
“ Yes; and Heaven knows I Save Bod enouzh of 
experiegee with them. But every rcform must begin 
with women, andi when that is accomplished the wo- 
men must reformithe men, It is the only way it car 


‘ ever be done.” 


“But whe is to reform the women originally ?’ 


“T do not doubt iiymy child as mo-———”™ | quevied Mys. Linwood, desirous of drawing him out. 


“They must reform each other—something they 
have never done yet, except im a few individual 
eases.” 

“ You have a xeplyever ready, Frank. But let us 
desert these questions, and returm to our quiet har- 
mony of interest. I dislike everything that savours 
of public weal or woe. My busband is the one to 
attend to that, and my duty to cheer him when he is 
weary with it. Now tell me of your life since I saw 
you.” 

He sighed lightly, and rejoined: 

“ Life to me, Mrs. Linwood, has been a terrible 
yet attractive dream—a mixture of extiisvats.. tov 
and a sort of forced calmness, partaking or uv, 
and cynicism. Such a life, that: I Lave often doubted 
whether it was real or delusive, aud the last mystery 
is how camel here ?” 

“That L will explain as far as Tean, My husband 
informed me a short time agu that he had had an 
application to take a passenger—a youth. He con- 
sented ; the money was paid in advanee, and the time 
designated when the youth would arrive. Until you 
were recognised a8 you eame on deck last evening, 
neither of us had not the remotest idea that it was 
you.” 
ms Nor I, as to that matter. My first thoughts wero 
that I had been deveived, and this was Moran's 
schooner, and [ experienced much agitation last night 
in consequence. You probably heard my soliloquy 
I must have talked rather oud, for 1 was much ex 
cited. 

“T heard you,” answered Mrs. Linwood, “and I 
much desired to make kaowa to you where you were, 
but my husband restrained me.” 

“It was nothing new, for every act of my life since 
T saw you,” he resumed, * has beew similar to this—all 
dark ; no light. I bave been transferred from place 
to place by an invisible power, and although f have 
tried to be indiffereut, yet I have found it difficult.’ 

“It must necessarily be with one of your tempera- 
ment,” she replied, but 1 hope now you will have a 
little rest.” 

“If I can rest anywhere: if I can be happy any- 
where, it is here, in your presence ™ 

She smiled kindly, as sbe noticed his euthusiasm, 
and then asked, 

“Tell me, Frank, have you conquered your flery 
spirit ?” 

‘*A little—oh, a very little; I have tried, at least, 
and had it not been for you, I should not have don» 
even that.” 

“Tam very glad to know that you have maloa 
beginning. You have only to persevere, aud iu the 
end T am certain you will conquer.” 

“T hope I shall. Lalways feel sad after my temper 
has been aroused, but it is an impossibility to check 
in its heat , it must be taken at the first flush of in- 
dignation.” 

“It is well that you know it.” 

He bowed his assent, arose, assisted her in as- 
suming a light shawl, and then, with the grace of a 
courtier, escorted her to the deck. 

Captain Linwood was stan'ling near the mizen- 








wade no reply, but sated Limself,and gave absulute 


are ?” 


mast, with hig arms folded, As he saw thom he has- 
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tily advanced, greeted his wife, and then, grusping 
the youth’s hand, cordially said: 

* Ah, my dear boy, I am glad to see you again, very 
yziad.” 

“ Thank you, captain,” replied the youth, warmly. 
“Jl am pleased to return to my first home.” 

** And the Falcon shows her gratification by her 
speed,” remarked the mate, as he advanced and 
greeted the youth. 

‘And under close-reefed topsails, too,” said the 
latter, as he returned his salutation. 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Clifton; ‘‘ and if old Neptune 
would make arrangements to have this wind con- 
tinue, we might keep them so the whole voyage.” 

“If it were a probability,” observed the youth, “I 
should hope it might not continue, for then I should 
have less of your society.” 

“How do you know ?” queried the captain. 

“True, I do not know,” rejoined the youth, half- 
sadly. “I ought not to speak with assurance in re- 
gard to anything, for I have no control over my ac- 
tions.” 

“ But it is quite impossible to have you taken away 
from the Falcon,” said Mrs. Linwood, “for we have 
only the barque and the sea.” 

“I no longer believe in impossibilities,” answered 
Frank, as a thought of thecourt scene and the veiled 
lady crossed his mind. “I should not be surprised 
if I left the barque in mid-ocean.” 

The tone sounded ominous, almost prophetic upon 
Mrs. Linwood's ears, and drawing nearer to him, she 
lowly asked : 

1 “Why do you speak so? You almost frighteu 
me.” 

* Pardon me,” he hastily replied, “ I meant nothing. 
My words are but the offspring of my wild life, and 
like it unnatural. Do not heed them.” 

Reassured, and considering her trepidation of a 
moment before very silly, Mrs. Linwood gave her 
attention to the general conversation. 


In a half hour she returned to thecabin under the | 
protection of the youth, who lingered a moment aud | 
then ascended to the deck, where he greeted the | 
sailors and conversed a moment with each. All were | 


very glad to have him again with them, and forced 
him to promise that he would relate to them a por- 
tion of his adventures during the night-watch, for 
sailors, like the remainder of the world’s people, are 
very fond of a good story. 

After conversing a ebort time with the mate, the 
youth went to the caboose. Ashe reached the thres- 
hold he paused abruptly, for before him stood Dom- 
bey, in the very same position that he had first seen 
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him, Advancing, the youth tapped him upon the 
shoulder, and said: 

“ Well, Dombey, you have returned to old quarters 
| again.” 

| Dombey turned slewly around, placed his hands 
| upon his knees, rolled his eyes, aud opening his 
| mouth very wide, grinniugly ejaculated : 

| “Duz yu kno how yu feels ’bout dis time, Mr. 
| Frank 2?” 

| “I do, and am glad that I do; but do you not | 
; thank our unseen friends or foes—heaven kuows 





| “I dus, dat am sartin; who ebber dey be, [ tanks 
| dem berry much.” 

| “Why do you lookso sad, Dombey ?” queried the 
| youth, wonderingly. 

Dombey raised his eyes, and while his expression 
of dejection deepened to one of grieved foreboding, 
| he responded: 
| I dunno, sactly, but wen I tinks ob all dese tings, 
| an'tinks how much I lub yu,I feels glum. I hab 
been wid yu so long dat I aint jolly less I am.” 

“Why do you speak thus? You will be with me 
now. There is no probability of our being sepa- 
rated.” 

As the youth uttered the words, he remembered 
that Mrs. Linwood had said the same in substance to 
him. The coincidence was remarkable, and with it 
came a weird, strange influence, which was oppres- 
sive. 

Dombey shook his head slowly, and rejoined : 

“T nebber kin tole yu how I feels. Jus a minute 
ago I wus berry jolly, but now it pears to me jus as 
if dar wus sumfin pushin down in dis ole heart ob 
mine, an’ wen I looks at yu, I feels glummer still. I 
hopes yu will stay wid me; I hopes we shall be to- 
gedder.” 

The last words were long-drawn and painful, and 
| Dombey turned away that the youth might not see 
| 





the tears which involuntarily arose to his eyes. 

For a moment the youth gazed upon him in silence, 
while a peculiar feeling of sadness, mingled with an 
undefinable apprehension, pervaded his heart. At 
length he said : : 

“You are a dear, kind, devoted friend, and I 
would share your troubles, and comfort you if I 
could.” 

* Bress dat ar boy,” whispered Dombey to himself, 
“he am an angil, nomistake. Oh,’may de good Lord 


| which—for sending us back to old acquaintances!” | h 





bress him fur dis chile, he feel awful glum jess ‘bout 
now.” ms 
* You are muttering—why is it?” 
“Oh, jus nuffin’ ‘tall,” replied Dombey, with a 











“T'se singing to myself, dat’s all, 


forced laugh. 
you sec.” 

‘* And you have recovered from your sadness ?”’ 

“Coos I has, I nebber glum but a minnit.” 

The youth smiled, but was well aware that tho 
words were only a ruse to annul any unpleasant effect 
which his previous remarks might have caused, and 
with new regard, engendered by this noble unsel- 
fishness and desire to bear alone the burden of his 
sudden grief which Dombey displayed, the youth 
placed his hand upon his shoulder, and gently asked 
im: 

“ Are you quite sure, Dombey—are there none of 
the sad feelings left ?” 

Dombey dropped his eyes, and then by a: great 
effort controlling himself, suddenly looked up again 
and lightly returned : 

“T'se berry glum to make yu glnm, but dat wus 
ouly possum playin’, dat am all—yah, yah!” 

Silenced though not satisfied the youth turned and 
went on deck. 

For some time he leaned over the port-gunwale, 
gazing into the waves, while Dombey’s words flew 
continually through his mind, and seemed to growin 
importance and dread significance. 

At length he became vexed with himself for in- 
dulging in such absurd fancies. and dismissing the 
subject from his mind, descended to the cabin. 

As he entered, Mrs. Linwood greeted him with a 


sweet smile, and motioning him to a seat at her side, 


said: 

“ There is one question that I intended to ask ‘you, 
but it was lost in the midst of hurried conversation 
—have you written any?” 

A soft flush of crimson dyed his cheek, and he 
lowly returned : 

“ A little ; but let us not talk of that.” ~ 

“ Very well,” she said, with a peculiar smilé ; “ but 
I have a favour to crave.” 

“T shall only be too happy to grant it. Indeed, | 
must be ungrateful if I-could refuse, after the kind- 
ness you have showered upon me.’"”’ 

“ And yet I fear you will hesitate.” 

“You excite my curiosity,” he responded, some- 
what surprised at her tone and manner. “ Pray tell 
me why you doubt ?” 

* Only because of your modesty and diffidence. I 
desire you to read to me some of the poetry you have 


written.” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 
a 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue floor of the shop being of earth, Mamma 
Grimo was in no danger of being heard as she stepped 
in and tiptoed herself to the half open door of the 
bed-room. But before she did that she picked up 
the roll of silk, with a fierce, unspoken curse upon 
the carelessness that had tossed it into the dust. 

Then crouching she listened, having arrived just 
as Blanche began to speak of the man in the cloak. 

‘* When I heard the hiss of Mamma Grimo,” con- 
tinued Blanche, walking up and down, and every- 
where about the little bed-room, and exerting all her 
strength to keep the poisoned artisan in motion, ‘1 
looked up from the loom at her. She was sitting 
near the bed-room door, which was open as is her 
custom, so that she can keep one eye on me and the 
other on the great iron-bound chest in which she 
keeps her hoardings—the mean old woman.” 

“Oh! is that the way she dares to speak of me!” 
thought Mamma Grimo, unable to grind her teeth 
with rage, having not a tooth in her head. So she 
suapped her eyes instead. 

“When I looked at her the old woman was as pale 
as a ghost, and her eyes so full of fire that it isa 
wonder the glasses of her great spectacles were not 
melted. You are listening, dear Robert 2?” 

“Yes, dear Blanche!” 

The tone was feeble yet, but clear and even. The 
brandy was fast throttling the venom. 

“Oh! and I listening, too! Stars of light!” 
thought Mamma Grimo, who was now all ears. Her 
very spectacles seemed to be listening. . 

“Ah, you are better, darling,” said Blanche, de- 
lighted. “ Here, just one more swallow of brandy— 
more than that.” : 

“ Ho!” thought Mamma Grimo. in a cold sweat of 
wrath. “Oh! oh! Won't I beat the little deceitful 
hussy for this!” 

Being obliged to think all this with the silence of 
a cat stealing on a mouse, Mamma Grimo turned 
green with rage, and steamed with unuttered threats, 

She knew that Blanche had a slight acquaintance 
with Robert Lackville—a very slight acquaintance 
she had imagined. A mere nodding acquaintance in 
short, arising from the fact that this young maa, who 
had introduced himself to Mamma Grimo as a master 
weaver, had a few times, and recently visited her in 
her loom-room, and there paid her sundry sums of 
money for certain designs drawn by Blanche. 

At such times the young man would receive the 
designs from Mamma Grimo’s hands, pay her for 
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them, bow to her as if Mamma Grimo were the Queen 
of France, vod condescendingly to Blanche, who was 
always demurely seated at the loom, blushing, and 
depart. : 

Only once had Blanche ever spoken to the very 
reserved young man in her presence, and then she 
had said: 

“Can you, sir, obtain for us a new and secure lock 
for our bed-room door? The one now on it is ex- 
actly like many others in this house, and should any- 
thing be stolen from the room, the blame will be 
laid upon me, as my aunt gives me charge of the 
key. She will be sure to say that I left the door un- 
locked, and that I never do, unless she is present. 
Indeed, even when I am left alone in this room, I 
always keep that locked while I work at the loom.” 

And then Mamma Grimo had said : 

“ Yes, at my command, you careless minx, since 
while you worked at the loom the noise and jar of 
the shuttles and the bobbins and what not, would fill 
your careless ears against the sly step of a thief, 
while your eyes would be upon your work.” 

Then this young man had promised to furnish a 
new lock, which he did, presenting it as a gift to 
mamma Grimo herself, and with his own hands re- 
moving the old lock and fastening on the new one. 

And this was all Maiama Grimo knew of any ac- 
quaintance between Blanche De Mounlaine and Ro- 
bert Lackville. Besides, having imagined she de- 
tected glances of mutual admiration slyly exchanged 
between the supposed master weaver and Blanche, 
Mamma Grimo had warned her, savagely, not to 
dream of loving him, or of flirting with, him, as she, 
her aunt and sole relative on earth, had other views 
at heart for her. 

“‘And now,” thought Mamma Grimo, as she lis- 
tened there at the bed-room door of the artisan, 
“here is the deceitful girl in his bed-room, walking 
about the room in a very mysterious manner with 
him and giving him brandy to drink—brandy for 
which she has pawned my chain of gold, silver, and 
steel—the audacious, éxtravagant, imprudent minx! 
Then he replies to her in a kind of a whisper, which 
I just can half make out—-but I know he called her 
‘dear Blanche!’ and if he isa master weaver, what 
does he want with a shop like this? The shop of 
old Papa Canton! And what are they walking about 
so queerly for? He is staggering I think, from the 
way they go lumbering and stumbling around. Is 
he already drunk, and she begging him to drink 
more? Did I ever! I can’t see what they are at 
-——wish I couid. There they keep walking round and 
round.” 

Under these circumstances it was no wonder that 





Mamma Grimo’s hair stood on end with rage and cu- 
riosity. 

“You are much better now, dear Robert?” said 
Blanche, 

“ Much better! must I drink more, dear Blanche ?” 

“Not yet, let us wait and see if what you have al- 
ready had affects you, my Robert, see, you have 
nearly emptied the decanter, and it was full to the 
brim when I brought it.” 

“Stars of light,” thought Mamma Grimo, “what 
does all this mean? He asksif he shall drink any 
more, and she says wait and see if what he has taken 
affects him, and he has taken nearly a quart! I shall 
go mad.” 

“T saw that Mamma Grimo was staring at some- 
thing behind me,” continued Blanche, “ and turning, 
I saw a man whom [ had seen several times of late 
in the streets. I mean ‘the man in the cloak.’ The 
man had often seemed to hover near me when I at- 
tended to any out-door business, and once he had 
presumed to speak to me, and I am not sure that he 
did not try to steal my key from where I always 
carry it in my belt. Oh, it is not there now. It is 
in my bosom. I'll tell you all abeut why it is not 
in my belt presently, and why I have not the chain. 

“But of ‘the man in the cloak.’ There he was, 
and | knew him for all he had twisted his face into 
featnres wholly different from those he carried when 
I had seen him in the street, and wearing a dif- 
ferently fashioned and a different coloured cloak. I 
do not think he saw Mamma Grimo until she hissed, 
for she was nearly wholly concealed behind the cur- 
tain that hangs before the bedroom door. She had 
been knitting—as she always is, but when I looked 
up from the loom she was holding the curtain aside 
and staring angrily atthe man. He was just en- 
tering the room, no doubt thinking I was alone. 
What he irtended to do I cannot imagine.” 

“Oh, I know very well what the rascal intended 
to do,” thought Mamma Grimo. “He intended to 
strangle you, and then rob my chest.” 

“But,” continued Blanche, not dreaming of the 
presence of the old woman, “no sooner did he see 
Mamma Grimo than he fled. He appeared to vanish, 
he left so quickly.” 

**Did you ever see him before?’ cried my aunt, 
running to the hall, and then back to me. ‘ Did you?’ 
and shaking me violently as if I had been detected 
prying into her iron-bound chest. 

“¢ Yes, aunt, several times of late.’ 

“* And he spoke to you? Quick, tell me! 
spoke to you ?” 

“She was so much excited that she nearly took 
my breath away, but it is getting dark, isn’t it?” 


He 
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*We can talk inthe dark, Blanche. I must sit 
down.” ‘ 
‘No, not for the world!” cried Blanche. “ Here, 


drink some more of the brandy.” 
“No. It is that which is making my head swim.” 
“Then you are saved! You are saved, dear 
Robert. The poison has ceased to harm you. But 


do not sit down yet.” 

“The poison! What does sho mean?” thought 
tho old woman wondertivgly. ‘Can the fellow be 
poisoned. Ah! TD remember IT said something of 
poison to Blanche this morning. Ob! can tlie fel- 
iow have been taking poison !” 

“fT feel much stronger, dear Blanche,” said the 
artisan, and his voie@ was now a distinct and modu» 
jated intonation. 

“* And the cruel burms I was forced to make, dear 
Robert ?” 

“ To tell the truth, my love, they arc beginning to 
be very painful.” 

“ Then, indeed, the effect of the poison—if what 
Mamma Grimo said be true—bas ended, dear Ro- 


bert.” 


“ If what I said be-trae?” mused the oid woman. } 


““What did I say? Oly I remember now—but what, 
lias that to do with the matter. It is, of course, ab- 
curd to imagine that this follow—oh! Dam ina maze! 
I inust only listen. The ‘ cruel buras* she was forced 
to make! 2 em burstiieg with curiosity. What are 
they doing? Oh! walking yot.” 

* T am not much wounded after all, dear Blanche,” 
said the artisan, who had been examining his hurts 
during the interval of silence so vematious to the old 
woman, “The finest wound he madewas simply a 
tong gash. When he struck agaim bis dagger pierced 
iny left arm, after passing throngh my leathern 
apron, whith I remember somehow flapped up be- 
tween us a8 he rushed at me, and aw I endeavoured 
to evade his thrust. AfSer passing theeagh my apron 
and arm the pointof the: my breast 
scarcely half-an-inelhgaerdf the was poisoned 


all the venom left on ft-eftter thefiret gash nvust hae | 


been cleared entirely away ast through the 
thick leathern apron. But tell me How you Know so 
much of poisoned daggers ?” 

The artisan was now able to stand alone, and to 
move about with help. But his shirt was saturated 
with the blood which had continued to flow from his 
wounds until Blanche had cauterised them. 

The searing of the wounds had accomplished two 
vital effects. It had stopped iustantly the profuse 
flow of blood, and it had destroyed all the venom that 
had not been absorbed by the wounded flesh. The 
great quantity of strong brandy swallowed by the 
artisam had acted as an antidote to the poison ab- 
sorbed. 

Thus the courage, presence of mind, and prompt- 
ness.of Blanche had saved the life of the man she 
loved. How she had been led to play the part of an 
experienced surgeon, the artisan was yet to learn, 

The locksmith, we have said, was a man remark- 
ably neat in bis habits, and it was with a shudder of 
disgust that he caught a reflection of himself ina 
large mirror hanging upoe the wall. Ho saw that he 
was covered with dust and blocd. His face, his 
shirt, his trousers were gory, stained, and dusty. 

“ Blanche,” he said, “lam a horrible looking ob- 
ject. Ah! and your dress is badly smeared with 
blood, I fear.” 

“Oh, that got on while I was walking about the 
room with you. It does not show, you see, for for- 
tunately my dress is dark red. It is growing dark, 
and no one will detect the stains as 1 go home. 
Mania Grimo is out, too, and said she would not be 
liome until after ten. It is only her eyes I fear.” 

“Ho! Lthinkit is my ears you should fear just 
now,” thought Mamma Grimo, with a grimace ef 
malice. 

“I shall beat home before her, and change my 
dress, I shall think you imagine it is not you that I 
jove, but the fine dress you ean wear when you wish, 
if you say anything more about looking hornible. 
Here,” said the innocent and artless girl, asshe turued 
towards the door leading into the shop,“ I will just 
step inte the shop while you chanpge your dress, 
When you are ready call me and we will go toa 
doctor.” 

“To a doctor—what for?” 

“Oh, L think it is best. you should let a doctor see 
those wounds, dear Robert, and p!ace yourself under 
his care for afew days,” replied Blanche, whose hand 
was upon the door-knob. “I am afraid I burned too 
deep. Burns are dangerous, and then I know really 
nothing about that poison, except as I heard Mamma 
Grimo speak of it this morning. But do you think 
you are able to change your clothes ?” 

“| feel almost as well as ever I did,” replied the 
artisan. “ Truly the burns smart furiously.” 

“And that is why we must see a doctor. There, 
I will sit just outside the door, as I must tell you 
what Mamma Grimo said of ‘the man in the cloak.’ 


It will not take me long, and when you have heard 
it perhaps you will agree with me that you must have 
the advice at least of a doctor.” 

So saying, the artless girl sat down upon the 
threshold of the door, with the latter drawn closely 
to her, and began to speak again of “ the man in the 
cloak,” while the artisan, suffering intensely but 
mutely from the burns, proceeded to clear himself 
of the marks of his recent terrible combat. 

The first thing that Blanche glanced about to find, 
as she sat down at the bed-room door, was the roll 
of sil she had cast aside when she first discovered 
the fomm of her wounded lover. 

There was the roll of silk in the middle of the 
earthen floor. But where was Mamma Grimo? It 
is true that Blanche did not ask herself that ques- 
tion, but the reader does. 

Mamma Grimo was not a person to be caught 
listening; ger a person to be scared from listening 
by a slight mishap. 

The instamt Blanche spoke of entering the shop the 
old- woman weiselessly rolled the bundle from her and 

under the work-bench near her. ‘There was 

slightest danger that anyone could see her 
| theme, unleasthere should be cause to male a search 
for anything im 


she ran to assist the artisan. Bubeatisfiediwith see- 
ing that it was safo, she did notreffect, but spoke on 
rapidly, unable from her tw eee the artisan, 


but knowing that he was: to her she spoke 
in a clean, eubdued to hey which bad 
al ecansed so much and strife, but not | 
d that since that mo less than three 
of that key by 


“Mamma Grimo,” she said, in great excitement, 
“demanded what the man in the eloak had said to 
me. I replied that he bad madea complimentary 
speech from which I turnedaway indiguantly. That 
he followed me, and that I avoided him by darting 
into a crowd assembled around a market-stall ; that 
after passing through the crowd, and while I was 
congratulating myself in having gotten away from 
him so cleverly, he suddenly sprang out from behind 
a great wooden image, used as a sign by a tobacco- 
nist, and ran rudely agaiust me. In truth he nearly 
overthrew me.” 

“The scoundrel!” said the voice of the artisan 
“TFT bad only known that I would not have given 
him time to draw his vile dagger on me. I would 
have broken his back with a kick while he tried to 
steal my keys!” 

“ Ho! ho!” thought Mamma Grimo. “TI begin to 
understand now, ‘The lover in there has had a taste 
of the dagger of Scipio le Scorpion! It is a wonder 
this locksmith is not dead!" 

“The man in the cloak,” continued Blanche, “was 
excessive in his apologies, bowing and gesticulating 
like a harlequin, and even laying both of his hands 
upon my wrist in his earnestness. I do not know, 
but I think he tried to. draw my key from my belt.” 

“Ah!” cried the artisan. ** When did this Bap- 
pon ?” . 

« Two days ago.” 

“ And you are sure he did not have the key in his 
hands ?” 

“ That is-the very question Mamma Grimo asked 
me,” replied Blanche, in a tone of surprise. “It is 
very strange that you, Robert, should ask the same 

uestion that Mamma Grimo did. I am very sure, 
though I cannot peep in to see you, my brave fellow, 
that your dear face is not looking so wild and scared 
as her face did when she asked that question.” 

“Oh, no! I asked, merely from curiosity.” 

* And I am sure Mamma Grimo asked, because she 
was frightened into looking uglier than I ever saw 
her.” 

“Oh, won't I pay her for that!” thought Mamma 
Grimio, glaring from under the beach at the speaker, 
whose back was towards her. 

“But as I was certain he had not so much as 
touched the key,” continued Blanche, “I assured 
Mamma Grimo firmly, and finally pacified tiat fear. 
She is always imagining somebody desires to rob 
her, the old simpleton. I have often begged her to 
take charge of the key, and she always refuses. She 
says she knows I will never rob her. She says the 
key is safer in my hands than in hers; yet she keeps 
the key of that old chest. Hides it somewhere in the 
bed-room.” ys 

“Stars of light!” thonght the old woman, “the 








little minx talks to that fellow as if he were her hus- 





band. She tells him éverything. Perhaps they arg 
— married! Who knows? Oh, x0; if sho 
were his wife she wouldn’t be playing prude wit! 
that door between them.” imate: - 

“When she became satisfied that the ‘man in tho 
cloak’ had not touched the key,” continued Blanche, 
“Mamma Grimo shook me ag if I were a peck of 
berries to be packed into a quagt measure, and sxid: 
‘If ever you see that man agaigyrnn from him as jj 
he were a demon! Heisa and one of his 
nick-names is ‘the Scorpion? you know,’ said 
ae ——- spree ma@} aa she always does 
when she desires to be very emipliatiie, ‘do you know 
what a scorpion is?’ I had mind io tell her 
that my idea of a scorpion was it was.a Mamma 
Grimo on a very small scale, dnt.” 

“If you had,” thought Mamma Grime, chewing 
her tongue to keep it still. 

“A scorpion is a horrible with a deadly 
sting,’ said Mamma Grima, } me until | 
screamed with pain.” 4K 

“The vile old bedlamite!” erieditiheantisan. «| 
shall be t . i 






If ever @ oe woman 
, was tempted to weeth,, oO was 
at that moment. sho to the 


tlie shop. 

| There wae mo one to make » search except | 

Btanche, audithe only thing she would look for would | restraint die ; by ree 
be the roll of silk which had tessed aside ou én- | solving toplay withthe Megevediieacl. and 
tering. er ely the emd. 

Had Blanehe reflected a moment, she would have “Oh, no,” crie@ Blanche, in terthe honest 
reagoned that the roll of sill outburst lower. “Bon Mawt the old 
the position it occupied, unless someone: woman. She aunt, you kaon.” 
it from the corner into whieh she had tessedit when | “I dont know dint,” said the artisan, “I don’t 


even imagine ge is iim to an angel like you, my 

Blanche, “Sieampenegiaon thatshe stole you when 

you wenea baby. Then!” 

what hare done?” exclaimed Blanche, 

te the inquiry By secrash in the bed-room. 
ows 2?” 


But I had done 


“Ane: 


with it—TI threw ieabeumabody. 

“Oh. Heavens! You threw it at somebody !” 

“ At *the man in the cloak.’” 

“ Great mercy !” 

“At Mamma Grimo—at anybody and everybody 
that vexes you, dear Blanche,” said the artisan. “Jt 
was a very fovlish act, 1 know, but it Las made mo 
feel better.” 

“Oh,” cried Blanche, laughing, “ you were break- 
ing heads in imagination.” 

“That is it. Go on with your story.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


“Snspect that I stole her whea she was a baby,” 
thought the old woman. “Stars of fight! why 
should he or anybody elso suspect that? Oh, it is 
a pity Le Scorpion did not sting him ty death re- 
morselessly..” 

“Promise me not to smash auy more wash-bow!s,” 
replied Blanche. ‘You frightened me. You made 
me think Mamma Grimo was near me.” 

“Good Heavens! I wouldn't do anything she 
does for the world. Has shea habit of smashing 
things ?” 

“Nothing that belong to her. Silie is too miserly 
to break anything thatshe has to buy. But when 
she is enraged you should see and hear her hammer 
the door, the wall, and even me, with that staff of 
hers.” 

“Take care! I shall break everything in the 
room if you tell me.that she beats you!” cried the 
artisan, and Blanche knew by the noise that he had 
kicked over a chair. “ Does the old woman dure to 
beat you? Yon have never even hinted that to 
me, Blanche. Tf you ha@! am afraid f should have 
forgotten that she was a woman before she turued 
into a fiend.” 

* Let us say no more about that, and I will go on 
with my story. $ 

“ Sweet-tempered? I only wish Mamma Grimo 
had these burns instead ot Robert Lackville. But 
goon. Iam impatient to kuow why you knew you 
should clap those red-hot irons imto the wounds 
made by ‘the man iu the cloak.” 

“Then you must be patient,” ropligd Blanche. 
“Mamma Grimo said ‘that man is a very dangerous 
man and a very cunving man. Whenever you see 
him run from him as if you knew he intended to 
stab you with the poisuned dagger be always car- 
ties.” . ; 
“Oh, the ruffian,” I said. ‘Po carry a dagger ls 
bad enough, but to carry @ poisoned dagger.” A 

“«*Ohild,’ said my aunt, “he is a man most mali- 
cious and vindietive. He never forgives, especially 
anything he conceives a slight. You have been very 
unlucky. It is a great pity that his eyes ever fell 
upon you, Plauche; of course, you acted very pro- 
perly in trying to avoid him, but your conduct has 
angered him; Lam very much afraid Le Seorpton 
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intends to kill you—to stab you with his poisoned 
dagger.’ 

“Good Heavens! why should a man wish to— 
bah! It is my opinion that Mamma Grimo was 
more afraid of Le Scorpion because of ber musty old 
¢hest than for your sake,” said the artisan, 

“That may be, Robert, but I know she fright- 
ened me dreadfully, and that all last might and the 
night before L was pursued by Le Seorpion in my 
dreams. But I must hasten to tell what my aunt 
said of him: 

“*T am very sure,’ she said, ‘that Le Scorpion is 
enraged against you, and means to kill you. So 
whenever you see him, even if it is in clrarch, fly 
from him and come straight to me. A mere scratch 
from the point of his dagger would be fatal It is 
envenomed. with the poison of a serpent, whose bite 
is fatal unless remedies are applied to the wound 
immediately, ‘Te peenliar effect of its venom is to 
produce insensibility almost iustaatly, and to turn 
the blood to jelly.’ ” 

“Oh,” interrupted the artisan, shuddering, “that 
is directly opposite to the effect produced by the bite 
of that serpent—the cobra 4@i eapello, ‘The poison of 
the cobra di capello tuyus. the blood to water.” 

“Of that [know nothing. Bat my aunt seemed 
to know all about such horrible things. She even 
dreams about serpents. Semevimes. 1 think she has 
been a serpent. clanrmer.” 

“ Alu! a serpent charmer !” 

“ Yes, for imher sheep 1 have heard her call out 
the names. of many serpents, and speals incoherentily, 
as if she was feeding them, or ing ont their 
cares, or purchasing or selling the horvid reptiles, to 
sume of which she gives pet names, I have often 
lieard her matter the name by witich slre spake of 
‘the mau in thercloak ’—Le Seorpien—but uutil sho 
designeted him by that.nme L believed that she was 
drenming of the reptiles themselves—the scorpions. 
Now I am-sure she was. dreaming of this very man.” 

“Tt is very evident, Blanche, that. Matama Grimo 
and Le Scorpion are old.a intances.”” 

“T have no doubt of that. She said to me: ‘If 
iis dagger pierces the flesh there are two ways by 
which the poison may be rendered almost harmless. 
Oue is & certain remody—the ether almost always as 
sure ina healthy persom who, is not in the habit of 
using strong drinks. The diost is to inject a few 
drops of ammonia into the veins of the wounded 
person. ‘This treatnvent wilfalways prove a certaiu 
antidote to snake-poison, fio matter how venomous 
the serpent may be. The second remedy is to burn 
the wounds as speedily as possible with a red-hot 
iron—if no iron is at lu already heated do not 
delay to heat one, for tlhe delay may be fatal, but 
cover the wound with dry guapowder and explode it. 
Then let the wounded person drink copiously of 
brandy, or any strong spirits, until the liquor affects 
his brain and nerves greatly.’ 

“My aunt told me this with an air that terrified 
me, and then drawing aside her dress from her 
bosom showed me a dreadful scar of a deep burn, 
and said: 

“*'Phis was cansed by a stab from the dagger of 
Le Scorpion. Do you not think I should know how 
he stings? Be afraid of that man.’ 

“You may be assured, Robert, that I remembered 
all,” she said, “and that when I saw Le Scorpion 
leap fro:+ your shop window, and noticed a spot of 
blood upon his face, and then found you wounded, 
I did not furget what Mamma Grimo had told me. 
{ had not the meaws of using the first remedy, and so 
[ used the second, remembering that she had swid the 
wound first made was the first to be cauterised, as in 
it most of the venom would be deposited.” 

“Heaven bless you, dear Blanche!” said ‘the ar- 
tisau. “You are a beave'and noble girl, and have 
— ® life that shall be devoted to making you 

J 


A deep blash of pleasure saffased the neck:and face 
of the charming qivl, as she heard these words ut- 
tered inva voice which trembled with love and grati- 
tude, and she continued: 

“ Your life, my Robert, is far dewrer tome than my 


own. In truth, my life is wrapped up ia yours. Life 
was a slavery to me until we met.” 

As she spoke she roze from the threshold, for the 
artisan at that moment opened the bed-room door, 
fully clothed, except. that he wore neither coat nor 
vest, but instead of these a shert cloak thrown over 
his shoulder. 

The extreme tenderness of the wounds in his arm 
and breast could searecly bear even the light touch 
of his five muslin shirt. ° 

“TI would press yon, dear ore, to my heart,” said 
the artisan, as he grasped ‘her hand: in his, and gazed 
lovingly upon her beautiful, heroic face, “ were it 
not for these bitter hurts, which are indeed madden- 
ing me with pain. Heaven bless you and reward yeu, 
my brave Blanche.” 

“I ask no reward but-yourlifeand love. But now 





let us hasten to the doctor's. Fo may apply some 
ointment to the wounds to allay the pain. Oh, it was 
a eruel and barbarous thing to thrust red-hot irons in 
your dear arm and breast,” she added, for the first 
time giving way totears; “but I kuew not what else 
to do, and [ tremble as [ think that perhaps there 
was no need of the cruel burning.” 

“ There was need, dear Blauche,” replied the ar- 
tisan, again kissing ber warmly. “I am sure the 
dagger was poisoned. But fer you I would now be 
dead. Tleaven bless you, my brave, my noble 
Blanche !” 

Mamma Grimo, crouching under the work-bench, 
thought the lovers were now about to depart, as 
Blanche picked up the roll of silk and said: 

“ But wo are losing time, Rebert. We must hurry 
to the doctor’s.” 

“Let us wait a. few minutes,” replied the artisan, 
after a glance at the cpen door, * The street is full 
of weavers and others who have Jeft their houses 
for the open air. I have reason to believe that a 
great insurrection has been meditated for some 
months, and that it may break ferth at any moment. 
You see! a procession is passing by now. Let us 
wait until the streets are more quiet.” 

It is here necessary that we shall diverge fora 
moment from the plot and personages of our story, 
to briefly explain the position of affairs in the city of 
Lyons-at that time, that is, in February, 1834. 

Daring the French Revolution of 1793 Lyons had 
suffered fearfully from her obstinate opposition to 
the decrees of the National Convention. She had 
been besieged, bombarded with red-hot shot and 
shells, and captured after a fieree and desperatcly 
sustained resistance. ‘Tho victors had vengefully 
destroyed many of the most superb public buildings, 
and put in ruins and ashes entire streets, At least 
thirty thousand of the inhabitants of Lyons perished 
in various ways at the time, besides hundreds who 
were ruthlessly put to death after the capture of the 
eity, by the command of such cruel revolutionary 
leaders as Couthon, Collot d’ Herbois, and others 

Bat sinco that terrible period of slaughter and de- 
struction, Lyons had rapidly risen from its blood and 
ashes to bo a city far surpassing its ancient graudeur 
and magnificence, aud at the date of our story was 
ove of the most brilliantly and handsomely built pro- 
vincial cities of the French kingdom 

Says a describer of the appearance of the city in 
1834. “Built of stone, aud with spacious quays 
fronting the rivers ou either side, the Rhone and the 
Saone, it is a city most elegant in external appear. 
ances ; while to the stranger, the great height and 
massiveness of its houses muke it not less striking 
Its Hotel de Ville, or town-hall is « fine old building 
standing one side of the square, called the Place des 
Terreaux, near the centre of the town. Its great 
public hospital, on the quay fronting the Rhone, is 
one of the largest buildings of the kind in Europe, 
andits principal square, a large open aren, called the 
Place Bellecour, is surrounded with edifices which 
can be compared only to some of the most landsome 
structures of Paris. For ages it has been the princi- 
pal seat of the silk manufacture iu France for whieh 
its situation is favourable. It possesses the means 
of ready water communication with the silk produe- 
ing districts of France aud Italy, as well as with the 
interior eowutry. It has spread from its original 
peninsular situation at the junction of the Rhone and 
the Saone to the opposite banks of the two rivers. 
Beyond the Saone is the hill of Fourviers, covered 
to the top with a populous suburb. 

“The-not less extensive suburb of Brotleaux and 
Grulotier stretch frori the east bank of the Rhone. 
The northern extremity of the peninsula upon which 
the city is built rises to a considerable eminence and 
is clad with a densely populated subarb, called La 
Croix Rousse.” 

We mention these places as we may have occasion 
to visit them in the progress of our story. 

In November 1831, not fully three years prior 
to the date of our story, Lyous had been the scene 
of a terrible insurrection of the weavers, in which 
no less than thirty thousand weavers, and ten 
thousand women and children had taken part. The 
slaughter of this first insurrection, with which our 
story has little to do, could nevor be correctly esti- 
mated, for many bodies were cast into the Rhone 
and Saone, and by the swift water of these two rivers 
swept for ever away. On both sides, however, hun- 
dreds of people perished, 

After this outbreak of 1831, innumerable causes of 
disquiet remained. Lawsuits for damages, loss of 
property, and loss of friends and relatives, and es- 
pecially loss of trade, filled the city with a broodiag 
sullenness. 

The authorities had acquitted all the rioters, even 
those taken with arms in their hands. The general 
feeling was that already too mueh blood had bevn 
shed. 

‘The release of the prisoners was attributed to fear. 





The seed of a second insurrection remained to pro- 
duce bloody fruit in 1834. 

Tf left to themselves it is not probable that the 
weavers of Lyons would have sprung a second time 
from their peaceful looms to bloody barricades. But 
as they had comparatively vanquished the city autho- 
rities, they were somewhat inclined to be unruly and 
insubordinate afterwards. All tho wild and wicked 
speculators in politics, morals and religion in France, 
ever turbulent, flocked to Lyons, and preachers and 
lecturers, and fomenters of discord made that unfor- 
tunate city a central point for the agitation of their 
firebrand doctrines. 

Ranting weavers strove to cherish their animosi- 
ties, and to believe that any division of society into 
ranks and classes—employer aud eniployés—was con- 
trary to nature. 

Among the many strolling bands of vagrants who 
had flocked to Lyons were scores of miserable trou- 
badours or street-singers, who drove their trado 
briskly in singing repnblican hymns in tho cafés. and 
drinking saloons to groups of applauding disaffected. 

It was a cunning policy on the part of the agita- 
tors to create petty popular outbreaks, that the blood 
and minds of the ulace should ever'be iv a fever, 
gradually but surely boiling to an insurrection that 
should begin universally over Lyous and thenco 
sweep over all France, to end in overthrowing tho 
dynasty of the new king, Louis Philippo, and tho 
establishment of a social republic—the dreain of 
madmen, or the El Dorado of rqbbers. 

There were, in 1834, two graud divisions of tho 
weavers—the Mutuellists, who owned loums, and 
the Ferandiniers, who did not. 

The first were divided into ono hundred and 
twenty-two lodges of twenty men each, with a pre- 
sident in each lodge. All tho presidents united 
formed twelve central lodges, each of which named 
their members to form an executive commission, 
which thus consisted of thirty-six members. 

This commission of thirty-six resolved itself into 
® permanent directory of three members; aud this 
tribunal of three was in fact a despotism which 
ruled the whole insurrectionary fabric. 

There was a taxation for the support of this go- 
vernment. Each member paid five francs as entry 
money, and one franc each wonth regularly after- 
ward 

The Ferandiniers wore similarly organised. 

Behind all this insurrectionary machinery was— 
Barbe Rousseau. 

But let us return to the shop of the locksmith. 

The procession passing by was composed of nearly 
five thousand men, and at their head was flaunted 
a large black flag, on which the artisan read these 
words : 

‘* We will live working, or dio fighting.” 

The procession went by with a rush and a roar of 
insurrectionary cries, Here are some the locksmith 
heard : 

“ Down with the manufacturers!” 

“Down with Louis Philippe !” 

“ Down with the aristocrats!” 

“ Down with the rich !” 

“Success to the guillotine !” 

“We do not wish an uproar, we want a revolu- 
tion ‘” 

Suddenly, at some signal cry, a deep silence 
fell upon all that enormous mess of marching 
thonsands. 

They halted. 

The artisan and Blanche, leaving over the work- 
bench near the wiudow, looked ont. 

The street and quay were filled with thousands of 
weavers, up and down as far as eye could reach, 
except in that quarter where the head of the proces- 
sion had evidently swept around into the street 
which passed “The Golden Loom.” 

The banners and insignia of scores of lodges flut- 
tered above the heads of the people, but no sign of 
weapons could be seen, Amid the procession and 
around it, weve thousands of women aud children. 
Yet the sudden thrusting from a window of “ The 
Golden Loom” of a red-bearded face, a red-crowned 
hat, and a single shrill cry, had caused all these 
thousands to cease their Babel of cries. and whoops, 
aud yells, and screams. 

As the shop of the artisan was on the same block, 
though not on the same street as “ The Golden 
Loom,” he could hear in that deep silence the words 
spoken around the next corner, by that powerful, 
piercing, whistle-like voice. ! 

Tho silence had swept over the great muttitnde 
when the man who bore the long-staffed black 
banner saw the head and face of Burbe Rousseau 
thrust from the window, screaming : 

“Halt! Silence!” 

The man with the black banner instantly lowered 
it, letting the spear-head touch the ground. Allwho 
saw the banner sink thus out of sight halted in- 
stantly, no matier where they were, and immediately 
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closed their lips.' At the same instant the lodge 
banners began to sink out of sight, one after another, 
rapidly at first, and then by fives, tens, and twenties, 
until not a banner, in any direetion, was above the 
heads of the people. 

Thus the thonsands were silent and halted, even 
in the adjacent streets, and far beyond the percep- 
tion of those in view from the locksmith’s window, 
within the space of thirty seconds. All waiting. 

“Liberty!” screamed Barbe Rousseau, after ro- 
velling in this silence, as he had before, for half a 
minute, during which the silence had become pro- 
found. . 

The same word was repeated by all who heard 
him,and went rolling along the densely-packed mul- 
titude, through all the crowded streets of La Croiz 
Rousse. 

‘hen a deep silence again ; and again Barbe Rous- 
seau screamed. ‘This time he cried: 

‘“* Equality !” 

This word, like the other, was thundered back by 
the multitude, the shout beginning before “ ‘The 
Golden Loom,” and sweeping back around the quay 
before the locksmith’s shop, and far away to the rear 
up the street and around into others. 

Then a deep silence again, commanded and en- 
forced by well understood signals from the presi- 
dents of the various lodges. 

Again pealed forth the shrill voice of Barbe Rous- 
seau: 

“ Brotherhood !” 

Like the preceding words this was thundered and 
screamed, for to the deep bass voice of broad-chested 
men were added the screaming tones of thousands of 
women and children. 

“Or death!” shrieked that cruel, cunning, wolf- 
like face at the window of “ The Golden Loom,” 

And with redoubled emphasis every voice in the 
multitude seemed to dweil upon this last word, so 
that all the great suburb of La Croix Rousse was 
filled with it, all the streets roared with one word 
shouted, howled, bellowed, shrieked, screamed and 
yelled by tens of thousands of voices—voices of men, 
women, and children—and the word rolled across the 
waters of the Rhone of the east, and the waters of 
the Saone on the west, and was heard like the roar, 
and bellow, and crash of distant thunder and coming 
storm in the great suburbs of Brotteaux and Grul- 
lotiere, and over the great populous hill of Four- 
viers. 

One word—that word: “ Death |” 

The artisan and Blanche recoiled from the window, 
and grasped each other's hands, gazing into each 
other’s eyes for a moment in silence. 

“Ah,” murmured Blanche, with lips suddenly pale 
and thinking only of him. “The storm is about 
to break. May Heaven protect you, my Robert.” 

“Yes,” he replied, aud thinking only of her. “It 
has thundered. The deluge is coming soon—a de- 
luge of blood like that of 1793, or 1831. Heaven 
guard and save thee amid the storm, my noble, beau- 
tiful Blanche!” 

(To be continued). 








A QUICKSILVER mine has been discovered in the 
district of Retiro, in the principal mountain range of 
Guija, State of Antioquia. 

Kk. von BRAusE states that he has discovered coal 
of very good quality in the Santa Cartharina, near 
(rarangua. ‘lhe seam which crops out has been 
explored for a distance of some thirty miles, and 
found to be of an average thickness of one metre. 
‘This coal has been thoroughly tested and analysed 
by Dr. Netto, of Rio de Janeiro, and is interesting as 
one of the very few instances of a true coal occurring 
in @ recent geological formation, although in the 
United States and in Hanover (ou the very borders 
of the Netherlands) two or three such occurrences 
are on record. The coal here alluded to is an excel- 
lent quality of gas cual. 

THE works of the Military Harbour of Jahde 
(Withelmshafen) were so far advanced last year, 
that they were inaugurated last June, on the 17th, 
by King William. ‘The banks of the Jahde, the 
harbour entrance, canal, great basin, three docks, 
and other works are completed. The remaining 
work consists chiefly in the removal of a cofferdam, 
by means of which line-of-battle ships will be ‘ad- 
mitted in the harbour; this will be done early next 
April. "he new fort of Heppens is in progress, 
also batteries behind the bank. ‘T'wo armour-plated 
towers will defend the first entrance, or outer pas- 
sage. 

Sussex ArcuoLocicat Socrety.—A _ general 
meeting of the Sussex Archwological Society was 
held on the 24th ult., at the Barbican, Lewes Castle, 
the Rev. H. Campion iu the chair, when some amend- 
ments were made in the rules whereby the Editorial 
Oommittee ceases to exist, and the Finance Com- 
mittee is enlarged. The Rev. E. Turner of Mars- 
field was appointed Editor of vol, xxii.; and the 








Rev. W. D. St. Croix was appointed Secretary of 
Committee, and other officers of the Society were 
re-appointed. It was decided that the annual meet- 
ing for the second Thursday in August should 
be held at Ryw, with a visit to Camber Castle. We 
have not heard that any shame was expressed for 
the discredit that has been brought on the county by 
the uncalled-for destruction of the original Saxon 
chancel of Worth Church. The Society on this oc- 
casion was found wanting. 

DraMoNDs continue to be found in the recently 
discovered beds on the Orange River Cape Culony. 

TWworeENce must be paid in future for each news- 
paper not exceeding 4 oz. in weight intended to be 
sent to Canada via the United States. 

WEsTMINSTER Abbey is open free to the public 
on Mondays. From March 25 to October 1 it will 
be open from eleven to half-past two, and from four 
to six. During the other months it will not be 
opened on Monday beyond half-past two. 

Some fossil remains of a huge elephant have 
been turned up in the quarries of Micabbiha, Malta. 
These and other similar remains are held by geolo- 
gists to indicate a remote connection between the 
northern shores of Africa and Malta. 

Osg of the buildings of the. Luzerne Powder 
Company, at Wilkesbarre, Pa. recently took 
fire, and was burned to the ground. Although some 
400 pounds of powder were in the premises, no ex- 
plosion took place, and all the workmen escaped 
without injury. 





THE WEDDING-RING FINGER. 


By almost universal consent this is the fourth 
finger on the left hand. Why this particular digit 
should have received such a token of honour and 
trust beyond all its congeners, both in pagan and 
Christian times, has been variously interpreted. The 
most common explanation is, according to Sir 
Thomas Browne, * presuming therein that a parti- 
cular vessel, nerve, vein, or artery, is conferred 
thereto from the heart ;” which direct vascular com- 
munication Browne shows to be anatomically incor- 
rect. Macrobius gives avother reason, which may 
perhaps satisfy those anatomists who are not satis- 
tied with the above. ‘“ Poliex,” he says, “ er thumb, 
(whose office and general usefulness are sufficiently 
indicative from its Latin derivation poello, and from 
its Greek equivalent antichier, which means, ‘as 
good as a hand,’) is too busy to be set apart for any 
special employment; the next finger to the thumb, 
being but balf-protected on that side, besides having 
other work to do, is also ineligible; the oppro- 
brium attaching to the middle finger, called medicus, 
puts it entirely out of the question; aud as the little 
linger stands exposed, and is moreover too puny to 
enter the lists in such a contest, the spousal honours 
devolve naturally on provubus, the wedding finger.” 
In the British Apollo, 1788, it is urged that the 
fourth finger was chosen from its beiug not only less 
used than either of the rest, but more capable of pre- 
serving a ring from bruises; having this one quality 
peculiar to itself, that it cannot be extended but in 
compavy with some other finger, whereas the rest 
may be stretched out to their full length and straight- 
ness. 





Tue THames EMBANKMENT AND ITS Rainway.— 
A station is to be erected at the boitom of Norfolk- 
street for the railway. It is expected to be ready 
for public traffic in less than three monthis, the whole 
of the new thoroughfare from the Mansion House to 
Westminster Bridge to be completed by August. 
There is to be a station at the end of New Earl- 
strect, and from this point the line passes under the 
street into Cannon-street, and thence, it is intended, 
to a City terminus near the Mansion House. Be- 
tween the Temple Gardens and Blackfriars Bridge 
the line is close upon the low level shore, and extra- 
ordinary precantions have been found necessary. 

DestRucTISN OF T1GERS IN BENGAL, — The 
Bengal government have sanctioned the engagement 
by the district superintendent of police of Lohar- 
dugga, of four shikarries for aa period of six months, 
for the destruction of tigers in the jungles of Jonah 
and Tamar in that district. No fewer than seventy 
persons are reported by the police to huve been killed 
by tigers in the district during the last twelve 
montlis. The shikarries are to be supplied with 
strychnine at the public expense. The usual method 
for destroying tigers in the district is by strychnine, 
which is placed under the hides of bullocks killed 
by tigers. Poisoned arrows are-also used for the 
purpose, but only to a limited extent. 

THE PonsarD Process. —~In..the ordinary pro- 
cess of smelting iron is mixed’ with fuel, which 
serves for two purposes; first, a portion of its car- 
bon is consumed to supply the heat necessary for 








the fusion of the metal ; secondly, another portion js 
combined with the oxygen of the ore, separating the 
metal, and at the same time a smaller porticn js 
taken up by the iron. In the process invented by 
Mr. Ponsard the fuel necessary to supply the heat is 
separated from the ore, and front the carbon neces 
sary to reduce it. For this pu'pose Mr. Ponsard 
mixes the ore with a flux, and with a quantity of 
coke or charcoal just sufficient to reduce it, places 
the mixture in tubes, and inserts the latter in the 
roof of a reverberatory furnace heated by gas. The 
tubes have a wide aperture at the top, and a smalle: 
one atthe bottom, through which the iron and slag 
fall on the sole-plate, where they are collected ina 
basin. The furnace is of the usual shape, but with 
holes in the roof, through which the tubes are in- 
serted vertically. The upper end of the tubes, 
which should fit accurately in the holes, is flush 
with the top of the furnace, and the lower end rests 
on the sole-plate. In the latter, under the orifices of 
the tubes, are little channels, communicating with « 
central basin, into which they convey tle iron and 
slag. In one of the sides of the furnace are twv 
taps, the lower one to run the metal off, the uppe: 
one to discharge the slag. The basin occupies tie 
whole width of the furnace, the tubes being on either 
side. At each end of the furnace are flues to convey 
airand gases. At the further end, or at both, « 
stove may be placed to heat spare tubes. The pro- 
ducts of combustion after leaving the furnace pas~ 
through chambers similar to those which Mr. Sie 
mens calls regenerators, but should, in the inventor’. 
opinions, be called restorers of heat. The gas is 
produced in an ratus similar to that of the 
Siemens’ furnace. the construction of the fur- 
nace Mr. Ponsard has tried Welsh fire-bricks, but he 
now prefers plumbago. The tubes are of the same 
material, their dimensions being: Length, 1:75 
metre, equal to 5ft. 8in. ;}breath, 1°10 metre, equal to 
8it. Zin. ; thickness, 0-40 metre, equal to Lft. 3in. On 
each side of the furnace is a door, 0°40 metre wide. 
In lighting the fire the side-doors must be kept open 
for a few minutes, to avoid explosions, after which 
they are closed and luted. Twenty-four hours afte: 
lighting the heat is sufficient to ;begin melting, the 
tubes having been previously heated with due cau 
tion, otherwise they would crack. 


ETeRNALLY Lear YzEAR.—A gentleman who las 
passed some time among the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
tells of some strange customs still prevaient there 
one of which may perhaps interest our fair readers- 
When a young woman in the Ukraine feels a tender 
passion for a young man, she goes at once to the 
house of his parents, and says to him, “ Pomaga:- 
bog,” which means, “ Be you blessed of God.” ‘The 
young woman then sits down and talks to the object 
of her choice as follows:—‘ The goodvess 1 see 
written in your countenance is a sufficient assurance 
to me that you are capable of ruling and loving a 
wife, and your excellent qualities encourage me to 
hope that you will make a good husband. It is in 
this belief that I have taken the resolution to come 
and beg you, with all due humility, to accept me for 
your spouse.” She then addresses the father and 
mother, and solicits their approval of,and consent to 
the marriage, If she meets with a refusal, she re- 
fuses to leave the house, and such conduct is usually 
crowned with success. The parents of the young men 
never put the young maidens away if they still per- 
sist in their stay, believing by doing so they would 
bring down the vengeance of heaven upon their 
heads, 

Tue Moasite Stons.—Dr. Ad. Neubauer recently 
delivered a lecture at Oxford upon the now famous 
Moabite inscription. After giving a history of the 
discovery, he discussed the geographical and histo- 
rical points of interest raised by the inscription, 
drawing attention to Is, xv., xvi., which he believed 
to refer to the Moabite conquests now first made 
known to us. He then gave a new translation of the 
text, which differed in several respects from that 
already before the public. He showed how re- 
markably his conjectures have been verified by tho 
amended text of the inscription just published by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau. Among other new matter, Dr. 
Neubauer expressed his dissent from the opinion of 
Sir H. Rawlinson, that Omri, king of Israel is men- 
tioned in the fourth line of the inscription. He 
pointed out that for grammatical reasons the lacuna 
must here be filled up by the word adshi, “ men;” 
while in line 8, Omri must % a genéral of Mesha’s, 
or perhaps an Ammonite ally of his, Mesha hav- 
ing been a contemporary of Ahab, not of Omri, and 
Medeba having belonged to Israel. Dr. Neubauer’s 
views will be more fully stated in a pamphlet, 
which is soon to appear, but meanwhile it is sa- 
tisfactory to know that the lecturer acknowledged 
the soundness of Mr. Deutsch’s interpretations of 
Karhah and Nabah, at which he himself had inde- 
pendently arrived. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Don ALVA, ag has been seen, was not slow in 
combining many of the bands of thieves and vaga- 
bonds which at that time infested Lisbon, and in 
hurling them upon the carriage which he supposed 
contained Lady Hilda and the disguised stone- 
cutter. 

When these villanous hordes made their charge, 
to be confronted by Torsa, and their retreat, to be 
pursued by Joam Britto and his sabres, Don Alva 
was at a safe distance. 

After the rout had taken place and the street be- 
came quiet, he had hurried towards the wreck of the 
carriage, to learn the result of the prince's plot. 

He came up just as the battered driver was about 
to address Prince Enrique. 

“Ah,” said the latter, “is it you, Don Alva?” 

“True, your highness; but what does all this 
mean? Why, where—where is—oh, this is 
amazing!” and Don Alva stared about in wonder. 
‘Then, as he recognised Torsa, he recoiled and 
crossed himself. 

“ That man!” he mentally exclaimed, shuddering. 
“ Torsa the torturer! Never have 1 seen him that 
horror did not seize upon my heart! I have often 
dreamed that some day I should be at his mercy! I 
uever see him without a foreboding that I am to be 
tortured by him! Why is he here?” 

A few words from the prince explained the strange 
situation of affairs,*and by this time the driver had 
regained his feet, and stood leaning against one of 
the wheels of his shattered carriage. 

“Now, Pedro,” said Torsa, who was as eager as 
anyone to learn what had become of “the man with 
the face of Duke Stephano and the eyes of Pepino,” 
“speak up, man.” 

“Oh, he knows me by name!” thought the driver, 
who regarded Forsa as a devil let loose, and not as 
map, 

In fact, there were very few in Lisbon unknown 
by name and pursuit to the keen-eyed Torsa. 

“Speak!” said the prince, impatiently. ‘You 
left the house of the astronomer with Lady Hilda 
and a gentleman in your carriage. Where did they 
leave it, and why 2” 

“Your highness,” replied the driver, “ it is true 
that the carriage contained the noble countess and a 
gentleman when it rolled away from the astrono- 
aner’s house. But we were twice halted; once by 
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an officer of the royal guards, who deprived us of | 


our escort, and then by three old men, with whom 
Lady Hilda and the gentleman in black velvet left 
the carriage.” 

“By three old men!” exclaimed the prince, 
amazed. “ You were halted by three old men! And 
es left the carriage and went away with 
them !" 

“True, my lord; with them and the gentleman in 
black velvet.” 

“ The gentleman in black velvet? Ob, you mean 
the secretary of the astronomer.” 

“I know not that he is a secretary, nor whose, 
my lord, but he was the gentleman who accompanied 
Lady Hilda from the house of the astronomer.” 

The driver then proceeded to narrate all that had 
occurred after he left the astronomer’s house, but as 
he knew nothing of what had transpired within the 
carriage, and had a very confused idea of what had 
happened outside of it, we will return to the carriage 
at the time it left the house of Senor Demetrius. 

Immediately after entering the carriage, Lady 
Hilda said: 

“I pray you, Senor Miguel, draw up the windows 
and let down the curtains.” 
that were he to obey her he would be forced to let 
his cloak fall from his face, she added, suiting her 
action to the word: “I beg you to sit still, signor, 
I will do it myself.” 

As she thus shut herself and the pretended secre- 
tary out from the eyes and ears of the cavalry escort, 
the carriage rolled away. 

“Do you speak English, lady ?” asked Stonio, in 
that language. 

“ Ah,” she replied in the same tongue, and with 
scarcely an incorrect accent, “my old nurse was an 
English woman, and at a very early age I learned 
her language.” 

“And do you think that if by any chance any of 
those near us were to overhear our conversation it 
would be understood, lady ?” 

“Does fear of that cause you to address me in 
English, Senor Miguel? Be under no fear, for in 
the tone we use no one can hear us——” 

“The footman behind? A word may direct sus- 
picion towards me.” 

“ That is true. Then let us converse in English, 
which few understand in Lisbon. So, after all, you 
are not a mere stone-cutter, Senor Miguel ?” 

“Tcan scarcely remember the time when I was 
not a stone-cutter.” 

“But Senor Demetrius called you his secretary. 
True, he did not appear to know you when you 


And then remembering | 
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were all stained and soiled, nor even when you and 
he left the observatory together.” 

“He does not know me, lady. I do not think he 
ever saw me until he saw me senseless upon his 
sofa. He has proved to be a very valuable and 
daring friend, and has risked his liberty, if not his 
life, to aid me to escape—and so have you, Lady 
Hilda.” 

“Do not speak of any risk of mine, Senor Miguel 
—shall I call you by that name ?” 

“Tt will be safest, no doubt, Lady Hilda, since my 
own is outlawed.” 

“ And is that outlawed name your only one?” 

“Yes, Lady Hilda.” 

“Senor Miguel, you have twice saved my life,” 
said Lady Hilda, speaking more boldly, perhaps, than 
she might have done, had the interior of the carriage 
been less dark, and surrounding circumstances less 
inviting, “and I wish to be your friend henceforth. 
You are still in great danger and I may aid you. I 
know not why you dislike so bitterly the nobility. 
May you not confide in me?” 

“Certainly in you, Lady Hilda, ifin anyone. Yet 
I am but a stone-cutter, and you a countess. Acci- 
dent made us acquainted—accident which I thank, 
since thereby I was enabled to do you some slight 
service. I have not been in Lisbor three days yet, 
but I have heard that you are bet.othed to Prince 
Enrique, and I am no friend to him.” 

“ And why not? Do you know him ?” 

“Only by sight and reputation. You heard the 
few words that have ever passed between us. He 
and I could never be anything but enemies. There- 
fore it would not be prudent in me to speak freely to 
his affianced wife.” ‘ 

“ What if I take the first step, Senor Miguel, and 
say to you that I would rather be the wife of any 
good and honourable man in all Lisbon, high or low, 
than the wife of Prince Enrique?” 

“Ah! You do not love him?” 

“You heard all that I said to him in the observa- 
tory, Senor Miguel,” replied Lady Hilda. “Judge 
from that whether I love or loathe him. Senor 
Miguel, you must think me ovsrbold in thus speaking 
to you, but remember that I am made almost des- 
perate by the fact that the king and my guardian 
have commanded me to wed a man whom [ detest, 
and that until] to-night, or rather lest night, since # 
is long after midnight, I had never found one to 
whom I dared confide this bitter fact. Now I have 
found twoin whom I dare trust.” 

“Two, Lady Hilda 2” 


“Two. You and the astronomer. T have asked 
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the aid of the latter, and he has promised to help | more, now, to her desire to escape from wedding 
me.” Prince Enrique. 


“It is very strange, lady, that you and I, total 


strangers to each other, you a countess and I a} hand—forsomehow 
stone-cutter, both regard this astronomer as afriend,” | clasped in the darkness—“Dam ready to lay down: 
my life in your service, whether my loss of it may 
“No lady—that he does not know me. I have «| aid you or not.’ 

And in those words was amost eloquent declarn~ | he 


“Ah, you said you did not know him.” 


letter for him, and have heard of him, Yet I know 
very little of him. 
the letter of which I spoke, I am amazed at the ex- 
tent of his service in my behalf. 
only to see him.” 

“Ah, and not to be a stone-cutter! 
you are going to confide in me.” 


Take care, 


“Why not, since you have confideddimme? Ddid | bing, “Dam basely selfish, Why should I seek to 
not come to Lisbon to take part in aenia&. Benmens |entanglo-you inmy affaira? Already you are a fugi- 
a peaceable stone-cutter, a humble antisan to pursue! tive; and-evem now a thousand merciless swords are 
my calling quietly, aud to present my latter to Sener| eager to cut you down! 
Dietro Demetrius, of whose great wisdom I had heard! — danger. You must immediately fly from 

is! 


Lady Hilda, the strange and! exciting oi 


much, 


cumstances under whieh you and [ have met,end ity | marriage with) Prince Enrique.” 


which we still, ave to mews if we had known each 


other for years, yet f dare not presume to.ask you te] the meansof wsenpe to escape she alluded tu was sui- 
nal” eide, andia higsturn trembled, for there was no mia- 


“ Senor Miguel,” replied Lady Hilda, eammestly. | taking the avcent of despair in her tone. 
“ 


regard me as.an 


“T was reared from my infancy wholly ignerant of 
my noble birth. My father died when I wep but an 
infant, and soon after I had lost my mothem, Dtwas 
said to be my father’s will that I should be reared 
uninformed T was.a countess in myo osrm right, 
and an heiressefiimmense wealth. Itis tonethat I grew 
to womanhoediameng the mountains, remaiting nearly 
always at the Onetle Montredores, uatil little. over @ 
year ago, when Count Pedro informed mee the fact, | 
and brought me toLisbon. Thus I didinetgrow up} 
with a contempt for all that Ged had made noble, 
unless man has declared them.to be of the nobility. 
I love true nobility im whomsoever it may exist, 
whether in king or peasant. Therefore, in sv far as 
I believe you honourable, I do regard you, Signor 
Miguel, as my equal, and far the superior of Prince 
Enrique, or any courtier whom Iknow. It is for me 
to waive all conventionalism of rank, in speaking 
with the truly noble and honourable, and I am sure 
you are. Regard me only as a poor, friendless 
maiden about to be made a victim to ambition and 
avarice. You are brave and noble, whether you are 
simply a stone-cutter or not. Chance has made us 
acquainted. You saved me yesterday from a. dread- 
ful death, Senor Miguel, aud I am profoundly grate- 
ful to you for it; yet I speak a bitter, bitter truth 
when I say I would rather be lying dead and man- 
gled at the base of that quavry than be the wife of 
Prince Enrique. Will you be my friend?” 

“Solong as life lasts, Lady Hilda,” replied the 
stone-cutter warmly, and pressing his lips to her 
band, “Lady, I never expected to find so suddenly 
one to serve whom I| would willingly die.” 

“ Ah, then you have never loved any woman !” 

“Never, Lady Hilda. Nor have I ever dared to 
hope that one of your rank could deign to ask one of 
mine to be her friend.” 

A thrill of joy trembled around Lady Hilda’s heart, 
as she heard him declare that he had never loved. 
Woman's instinct had teld her hiseyes glowed with 
admiration so intense that it was akin to love, if not 
love, when they first. met near the quarry. She too 
had never loved, and knew nothing of love, or por- 
haps she would not have spoken se botdly and inuo- 
cently. As it was, she feltas if it would have been 
pleasure ineffable todie in the arms of this mysteri- 
ous stranger who had twice risked his life to save 
hers, and who now so warmly promised tu be her 
friend. 

That he was more than a mere stone-cutter she 
could not doubt. But whatever he might be, she 
felt that she loved him for himself, aud because it 
was—her fate. 

“My friend,” she said, ina voice like the soft tones 
of a flute, “I do not stoop in asking you to be my 
friend. The wor!d, regarding us simply as countess 
and artisan, would term it stooping. but I, regard- 
ing only the truth—that I am a friendless maiden, 
while you area strong, active, intelligent man—kuow 
that I look up in asking you to be mg friend.” 

The darknesg in the carriage was too great to per- 
mit Stonioto read the expression of love, confidence, 
hope, and entire reliance in him which glowed upon 
her beautiful face as she uttered these words. 

But the expression of ber features was thrilling in 
her murmurivg voico, and his ear recognised all 
that was striving for utterance, and all that was 
yearning for concealment in her heart. 

The disguised artisan was not a vain man, but a 
man of great experience for one so young. Although 
ho felt t!:at all his soul had gone forth iu love, admi- 
ration, and worship for the beautifullady, and though 
he had disceracd that her heart seemed to wel- 
come his adoration, expressed as yet only by his eyes, 
he attributed much of her feeling towards him to 
@atitudeior the service he had done her, aud much 





As I have not presented to him | tion of love and devotion. 
I came to Lisbon | ling question : 


to aidtiien?” 


“ Lady,” he replied, again pressing his lips to her 
hand 


speaks—how absurd! 


of now. Butas for this report of which the driver 


da ' 
“In times of great alarm and disorder no rumour 


s had again met and | istomabsurd,” replied Lady Hilda, with forced cold- 
ness; for she saw that her companion did not intend 
to-reweal lite secret, if any ho had, to er, and yet 
she was:mostieager to know who he was, and why 


was 
“He may be. stone-cutter,” she thought. “In- 


And then flashed upon the lady’s: mind this start- | deed he must be, since le says so, for I know ho 


“li; say no more, Signor Miguel,” she said, sob- 


It is you who are in the 
bon. Tome there ever remains one way to escape 


She shuddiewed violently. Stonio imagined that 


You cannot mean that deathis your only resource, 
dvar lady?” 

“Death? Oh, no! I do not mean that, Signor |) 
Miguel. I can never fly intethe presence of my Godi}) 
a suicide. I referred teaconvent,.a.ounnery—a live | 
ing death to me, but better than life with Prince Ba} 
rique. Ob, they threatened me with the cloister, if 
1 refused. to. wed him!” 

“ Hope; deaaludy.”” 

“ Ah, so-the astronomer bale ma Bat how cam I 
hope when I svefate rushing down upow me? He 
bade me delay, puted? the marsiage-day, guin time. |) 
He little knows the power andifipmness.of those who | 
command me to wed Prince Bngigue. ‘There was a 
vagueness in the speech. of Seave Demetrius too, 
which I could not understend-—something that made 
me think he was visionary, if mot worse.” 

** Worse £” 

“Yes—a charlatan. But that cannot be. His face 
and air, his actions, are too noble for a mere char- 
latan. I fear he is simply a man of dreams, of airy 
speculation at times—oue whom great study of 
great mysteries has weakened.” 

“He displayed anything bat weakness in. aiding 
me, lady,” began Stoniv; but at that woment the 
carriage halted, there was.a clatter of l»ofs, many 
indistinguishable words, and much jingling of spurs,, 
with clashing of sheathed sabres. 

Stonio’s hands grasped his weapons, for he ima- 
gined his disguise had been penetrated, and that no- 
thing was now before him but to sell his life as 
dearly as possible. 

He was about to lower the window near him and 
thrust forth his head, when Lady Hilda checked him 
by grasping his extended arm, and saying: 

“You must not show yeur face! You must not 
speak! Leave all to me, senor. Lean back, or 
stoop to the seat, while I question Pietro.” 

* Petro?” 

“The driver. 
the quarry.” 

“Ah, then he must not hear my voice. 
recognise it.” 

“True,” replied Lady Hilda, as she lowered the 
window and looked out, 

“ What is the matter, Pietro?” , 

“Oh, my lady,” replied the driver from his seat, 
and bending back toward the lady, “ beve is a pretty 
predicament. -The street is horribly barricaded just 
ahead, and I shall have to take a roundabout way to 
reach the Palace Ulloa.” 

‘But where is the escort?” asked Lady Hilda, as 
she noticed the absence of the guards. 

‘Oh, om ofiicer overtook us with am order from the 
royal palace, and our escort has gallopped off ina 
hurry. A romour is out that that terrible fellow of a 
stone-cutter, Stonio, is about to lead an attack against 
the king himself; so here we ave left with only two 
footmen.” ‘ 

“No matter, Pietro,” replied Lady Hilda, calmly. 
“Take what course you please, bat reach home as 
soon as possible.” 

She closed the window, and as the carriage began 
to move again, said: 

“Ah, Senor Miguel, it seems that mysterious 
stone-cutter has power to make a king tremble even 
in Lis royal palace.” 

“ Kings are but men, Lady Hilda, and very often 
very cowardly men,” replied the stone-cutter. “It 
is very stvange how such a very absurd report cculd 
have oviginated, Ou my life and honour I am a total 
stranger to Lisbon uud its plots—except oue.” 

“* Except one?” ; 

‘Yes; and that one is twenty-five-years old.” 

* Ah, as old as you are, Senor Miguel?” 


It was he who drove yesterday at 


He might 


would not utter a 
* Would he not throw away his life in attempting | one—if to anpone, why not to mie ? 
stone-cutter, and more. Ove may be a soldier, aud 
yet be a.geneval,” 


| to me—I mean to any- 
Yes, he is a 


Themaloud : 
“Senor Mignel, after wenrrive at the Palace Ul- 


loa, we “> Shall wo never meet again?” 


“Tf I beliewed that wearc never to meet again, 
dear lady, I siiould havea very dark future to ex- 
pect,” said Stonig, warmly, “You haveasked we to 
be your friend, and such and more: J must Lave been 

“More then friend, Sener Miguel?” she demanded 
quickly, her heart fluttering, 

“ Pandow me if L speak toe-bulidy, Indy.” 
—a Beu do not 
speak too. , 

And: then, she: peared) unable: to. say more, and 
Blushing because she feared: sue had said far tuo 
“Oh, what willl he think of me!” she thouzlit, 
trembling, oat get ony. “Ro mettisas if I had 
known andJoved: hima: ailimg life. Yet. I know no- 
thing of him. Nething? he saved wy life 
twice—perhaps more than: im saving me 
from the hands of the galley-slaves; and then—and 
then—semething tells me we were born to love each 
other.” 

Neo: donbt something told Stonio the same thing; 
for;agting under a passionate impulse arising from 
youth,warm blood, sudden love, and destiny—and L 
think tleaefour: youth, warm blood, sudden love, 
and destivy are enough to excuse him—he drew Lady 
Hilda to his breast, and pressed his lips to hers then 
and there, not once, but thrice—the bold vagabond ! 

**1 will live only to love you, dear lady, and I will 
save you from Prince Eurique, if I die in the at- 
tempt.” 

Lady Hilda didnotheed the style of this passionate 
speech, nor ask-liow he wast save her “if he died 
in the attempt.” It was not a moment to study a 
paradox, but to be infatuated, bewildered, enchanted, 
as pew lovers coufessing luve ever tre, and she mur- 
mured, timidly: 

“ And I will willingly die to make you happy,” 
which was another paradox, had Stovio asked him- 
self: “ How can her dying make me happy P” 

But lovers ever utter ‘great deal of nonsense in 
their wooing—that is, nonsense to all others, but 
most brilliant wit and wisdom to each other aud 
themselves—so let us pass over as unrepeated all 
these two. said, with this fact a point in our story: 
Lady Hilda and our mysterious stone-cutter, from the 
moment their lips met, were declared lovers, and as 
such we are now to regard them. 

At such times. the wiuutes fly fast, and to these 
two scarcely five had seemed to be spent in wooin, 
and speaking of their sudden-boern love, whea their 
soft speeches were rudely interrupted by the clatter 
of the horses’ hoofs on a stony pavement, as tlic 
driver halted them with a spismodie jerk, in obe- 
dience to acommand plainly heard in the carriage—a 
command sharply given in these words : 

“Halt! or 1 blow your brains out! 
fire into thecarriage! Halt!” 

Tbe word “ Halu!” was spoken three times—that 
is, the first time it wasa sharpcommand; the second 
time it was so sharp as to be an ejaculation , the 
third time it was a roar, in which tliree stera voices 
were united in one word: ; 

“ Halt !” 

And here let us halt until we shall have explained 
the state of affairs. as it appeared to the driver, now 
quivering with terror, like a jelly just shalven from 
its mould, in the shape of a man upon a cuachinan’s 
seat. 


Halt! or we 


. 





CHAPTER XX¥. 

Urrenty heedless as well as ignérant of all that 
might be passing within the carriage, Pietro, the 
driver, had continued his way as best he could amid 
the barricaded streets, towtrds the Palace Ulloa. 

Often finding his way* suddenly obstructed by 
those deserted and shattered barricades—whiel had 
been made at randem by’ the insurgents, and only 
half demolished by the military—Pietro resolved to 
try to make his way through alleys, wherever he 
might find them wide enough’ to admit the pussage 
of the carriage. * 





“Very near, Lady Hilda. ‘vo old for us to speak 


Knowing, however, that it would be impossible to 
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turn the carriage in any of these narrow alleys, were 
he to encounter, as was very probable, a barricade, 
Pietro entered none until one of the footmen had first 
passed through on foot to the street beyond, and 
waved his torch as a signal that all was clear. 

Thus all had gone on well until the carriage was 
halted, as was told in the preceding chapter. 

Pietro had turned into the alley, which was very 
dark and narrow, and paved with broad, flat. stones. 
The footman had signalled from the other end of the 
alley that all was clear, and hurried on out of sight 
to examine another alley, as he had been desired to 
do by Pietro. 

The carriage moved on slowly, the light of the 
lanterns hanging from the driver's sent falling on 
the wiudowless walls on either side, the backs of the 
horses, and illuminating a short distance in advance. 

“ What street is this, Pietro?” asked the footwan 
who sat at his side, 

“No street. It is an alley,” replied Pietro, curtly, 
for he was in no very amiable humour. 

“Bah! I know itis analley. Whatalley init?” 

“ What is it to you what the name of thealley is, 
so we get safely through it?” 

In truth, Pietro himself did not know the name of 
this dark and narrow alley, which seemed as-long as 
it was dark and narrow. 

“Oh, I see you do not kuow the name of it,” said 
the footman, with a grin. 

“Why shouti 1? AmT not Pedro Rameziero, the 
chief coachman of his noble excellency Count Pedro, 
Royal Treasurer of the kingdom of Portugal? Is it 
my business to know the names of all the rat-holes 
and lanes in Lisbon? Even the streets hereabouts 
are unfamiliar to me—it is only the fashionable, the 
aristocratic streets, the streets frequented, by the 
nobles, that I, Pedro Ramezeiro, deem worthy of my 
notice. The deuce fly away with tho barricades and 
those who made them! I never was in this alley 
before. May I never be again. What is it to you, 
booby—the name of it 2?” 

“Qh, I know the name of it. I merely wished to 
know if you were as wise.” 

“ As wise!” sneered Pietro, snorting with disdain ! 
“Hear him! As wise! But you should be wise, I 
lave heard you were born in an alley !"* 

“That was false, Pietro. I was bornin a gutter.” 

“Oh! And you boast of it! I say no more. Here- 
after attend upon other coachmen. Pedro Rameziero 
picks his company. What are you grinning at?” 

“Tam going to scare you.” 

“To seureme! Bah!” 

“Yes, by telling you the name of this alley, which 
we are nearly a quarter through.” 

“Well, let us hear the name of it, booby.” 

“ Deadman’s-alley.” 

“Ugh!” said Pedro, with a shudder. 
heard of it—and this is it ?” 

“Yes. Why do you tremble?” 

“Tam a little—a little cold—the night air—you 
know. Why did you not tell me the name of the 
alley before we entered it ?” 

lere Pedro crossed himself, and added: 

“I would have driven fifty miles round rather 
than entered it.” 

“You did not ask me. 
know. 


“T have 


Yon are so wise, you 
Did you notice the iron crosses imbedded in 
the walle? Vhere is another! See it?” 

“Yes—and I have seen several already.” 

“And will see many more, Pedro, beiore we get 
through Deadman’s-alley, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Alley of te Assassins.” 

“Oh! And why are the crosses stuck in the 
walls?” asked Pedro, who dared not drive faster 
than a slow walk, lest he should injure the carriage 
in that narrow way. 

“Why? To mark the spot where a man was 
killed.” 

“Th? 


cross ? 


Vas a man killed wherever we saw a 
There is another one!” 

“Yes, and on this side there are two more. See 
them ?” 

“Yes. Ugh! And each tells. where a man was 
killed, Senor Cuddroz?” 

Pedvo no louger called his companion * booby,” he 
called him respectfully, “Senor Cuddroz ?” 

“Pach cross tells where the body of a dead man, or 
adead woman, or a dead child, has been found)” 
replied the footman. “ Hence the name of the alley. 
be wr ina very dangerous par: of the city, my 

rend, 

Pedro, already trembling, observed that his com- 
pahion was also trembling violently. 

“Oh, you too are trembling. Why?” 

‘Because I used to be one of them.” 

“One of thea! Oneof whom? which? what?” 
asked Pedro, scarcely able to hold the reins. “One 
of the assassins 2” 

“Yes. Do you not know that? I informed on a 
Bang of thein, was pardoned for past ofiences, and.am 
trying to be an honest man.” 


“ Heaven help you to be so, my friend,” said Podvo, 
who wished himself a thousand leagues away. 

“But T am near my death,” continued the footman, 
with chattering teeth. 

“Come, what is over you? What are you looking 
back at? What do you sew?” 

“ The spirit of the man | onee stabbed and robbed 
in this alley! There, away in our rear! Do you 
see it?” 

“T seo nothing. All is darkness there behind,” 
replied Pedro, glaving wil ily for aa instant over his 
shoulder. “What do you call it? Sit down.” 

The man was now standing up, tavaed clear 
round, grasping the iron rod which formed the back 
of the driver's seat, aud sturing at the darkness they 
had left behind. 

“Tt! The dead man’s spirit! He hovers in the 
air like a great bat! He comes on stowly—but he 
comes! yes, he comes! he glares at me! he is mock- 
ing at me!” 

All this in a husky whisper—husky and terrible, 
This man, who, as the. carriage eutered the alley. 
was all boldness and taunt to irritate Pietro, or per- 
haps ouly to keep up his own courage in the passage 
of a horrible place so well known to him, was now a 
muttering, gibbering coward, with his brain full of 
the thing he imagiued he saw hovering amid the 
yawning darkness, only its own horror visible to the 
assassin, with great wings of fire—fire which illumi- 
nated nothing except its own horrors. 

With this vision in his brain the man turned 
again, sank down into his seat, and whispered, 
hoarsely: 

“Drive on, fast! Wo are just half-way through !” 
And then covering his seared eyeballs with both 
hands, as if to gouge out that terrible vision, he re- 
peated: “Iam doomed! Ishall die before sunrise! 
It said so, Did you not hear it ?” : 

“Saints defend us! The manis crazed! 
nothing.” 

“ Drive—drive fast!” 

“T dare not! The carriage might be shattered in 
an instant,” replied Pedro, increasing the weight of 
his haud on the reins, for the horses seemed inclined 
to plunge forward, asif partaking of the terror of the 
footman, and just at that instant were heard the 
words we quoted atthe end of the preceding chapter, 
thus : 

“Halt! or I blow your brains out! 
fire into the carriage! Halt!” 

We ask the reader if it could be expected of the 
worthy Pedro Rameziero, that he should have then 
been anything else than he was—a human form, 
animated only by mortal terror ? 

Pedro threw all his weight on the reins as sud- 
denly as if he had been shot, at the very first word. 
The sudden check threw the startled horses upoa 
their haunches. And then there was a clatter of 
eight iron-shod hoofs upon the stony pavement, as if 
an irregular volley of musketry was discharging 
sudden death right and Teft. 

The whole alley reverberated with it, and when it 
ceased, as the horses stood quivering with rage and 
surprise, Pedro saw a man spring apparently from 
the wall, grasp the bit of the nearest horse, level a 
huge pistol upwards, threatening instaut death to him. 

At the same instant two other men, ran wp on 
either side of the carriage, and also levelled pistols 
at Pedro and his companion. 

As for the footanan, this substantial vision of three 
assailants had driven from his brain that airy spectre, 
which had terrified him, 

Three faces, stern, fierce, and resolute, with eyes 
flaming wickedly belvind levelled pistols, met the 
affrighted glances of Pedro. 

Three faces, all white bearded to the very eyes— 
three faces, old and wrinkled, and crowned with 
thick masses of snow-white hair, glared up from the 
darkness, illumined only by the dim, uncertain light 
of the two lanterns. 

“Oh!” thought Pedro, “if these are robbers, they 
are very old ones! None the less to be feared be- 
cause they are old.” 

The footman seanned the three faces eagerly. Ie 
expected to recognise them as of those whom-he had 
onee been a é¢omrade. He did not know them, and 
felt better. It was not to bea vengeance for his lute 
treachery, but a simple robbery of those’in the car- 
riage. ‘That was nothing to him; ‘so he folded his 
arms and grinned. 

** Well, my. masters ?” demanded Pedro, who was a 
stout-hearted fellow, for al! his late trembling—more 
afraid of ghosts than of robbers, “™ Well?” 

“This is the carriage of Pedro Riaz, Count de 
Ulloa,” said ove of the white-bearded men, not for an 
instant removing his aim from the head of the driver. 
“ This is one of his carriages. He has several,” re- 
plied Pedro, loftily, as became the coachman of tie 
richest grandee in Lisbon. ..\ Take care! In delay- 
ing the count’s carrivge, you may be committing 


Theard 


Halt! or we 





treason.” 


“The dount is in the carriage ?” 

“No. Come, what do you want?” 

“T willsce if he is im it. 
lantern.” 

There was'so much menace in the gleaming eyes 
and white-bearded face, that Pedro at once took 
the lantern near him from its hook, and leaning down, 
gave it to the stranger. 

The latter seized it quickly, saying to the man on 
the other side of the horses: 

“Keep your pistols well on them, Sanlez, and if 
either moves let him havea ball in lis head.” 

‘“* Trust me for that, Carlos.” 

“And do you, Pietro, keep a firm held om tho 
horses’ heads.” 

“Trust me for that, Carlos,” replied the man in 
advance. 

“Oh!” thought Pedro. “Their names ave Sanlez, 
Pietro, and Carlos. I must remember that. Sanlez, 
Pietro, and Carloas—good! I have the names of 
these three brigands, who are all old enough to be 
grandfathers of brigands.” 

“Tf the old ruffian of a count is not in the car- 
riage,” continued the man called Carlos, “ his bravo, 
that rascal Diego Alva, may be.” 

“ Now may the gentleman in black velvet puta 
ball through your old heart,” thought Pedro, as 
Carlos placed his haud upon the handle of the car- 
riage door. 

But instead of opening the door, Carlos exclaimed 
in a loud voice, and with English pronuneiation : 

“Oh, what langnage is: it they spealc?” thought 
Pedro, who was all ears. ‘I think it is English.” 

“We are right!” cried Carlos, turning his iace 
from the carriage, and at the same instant the door 
opened and the stone-cutter sprang out, exclaiming: 

*“ Carlos! Carlos!” and was locked in the embrace 
of the old man, as very warm friends meet after a 
long separation. 

* And the others?” cried Stonio. 
Pietro?” 

“ Are here, my son,” replied Carlos. 

And then the others ran up and in turn embraced 
the disguised stone-cutter, each exclaiming : 

“ Heaven bless thee, my dear son!” 

“Ho!” thought the footman, who, like Pedro, was 
all ears, with the advantage that his ears under- 
stood English. ‘ Here is a man with three fathers, 
since tliey all call him ‘my son!’ But it may be 
that the three are his grandfathers! But a man cao 
have but two grandfathers. Here is a mystery!” 

He leaned eagerly from his seat to hear all that 
might pass, and was rewarded by hearing: a great 
deal and understanding nothing, for those below him 
no longer spoke English but German, which was all 
Greek and guttural to the inquisitive footman, late 
assassin. © 

The conversation im this unknown tongue was 
rapid and brief, and then the stone-cutter nearly dis- 
appeared within the carriage, and whispered to Lady 
Hilda : 

“'These men are old awd true friends of mine, dear 
lady. They tell me there is a plot afoot among the 
thieves of Lisbon to attack this carriage in the 
streets, not far from the count’s palace, and that it is 
believed by the thieyes 1 am the stone-cutter in 
disguise, I must quit'the carriage. You will be in 
great danger if you remain.” 

‘True, senor, but I shall not remain,” replied 
Lady Hilda, in great alarm. “1 will go with you— 
that is, ii——” 

“Drive, on, Pedro,” commanded Lady Hilda, in 
Spanish. “ Home—as speedily or slowly as you 
like.” 

And then, to the gaping wonder and even con- 
sternation of Pedro, she and the others vanisled in 
the darkness, leaving him and the fuotman alouo 
with the carriage. 

“ Here is an adventure!” exclaimed Pedro, land- 
ling the reins briskly the instant he was assured that 
the three old men were nolonger within hearing. 
“Come, let us leave here! I shall lave a tale to teil, 
that will make people’s hair stand on eud. Whit 
make you of this?” 

** Nothing.” 

“But you heard the names they gave each other.” 
“That is mothing. Namesare nothing. Drive on 
—fast! Itisrising there behind again.” 

“It! . What?” cried Pedro, with a glanee ever his 
shoulder at the darkness. “I see nothing.’ 

“Oh, that is because you have never killed a 
man!” 

“ Heaven forbid! nor a woman either.” 

“ Drive! drive! I see it again!” 

“J am afraid you will see it all your life, my 
friend,” growled Pedro, whipping up lis horses as 
they emerged from the alley imto the street. “Al, 
here is Gaza coming back with his torch) He hus 
become justly impatieng. All cleat ahead. Gaza?” 
“ All clear, Petro,” replied the returning footmwa. 


Here, hand down tha 


* Sanlez and 


, 





“Why were you so long ?” 
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“ Oh, that is to be told,” said Pedro, lofiily. “ Here 
Cuddroz, descend and stand behind on the lackey 
board, that Gaza may sit up here with me.” 

“I must have a torch, then.” 

“Atorch! What need of a torch behind a car- 
riage? Are we to drive backward?” 

“T must have a torch to flare in my owneyes,” re- 
plied Cuddroz, fiercely. “ Then I may not see that 
—you know what I mean.” 

“Oh! has it left the alley and followed you intothe 
street ?”’ 

“Yes! quick—a torch!” 

“ Here is half a score of new flambeaux. Take one 
in each hand, if you like. Scare the demon with a 
torch! ho! ho!’ and here the worthy Pedro roared 
with laughter. ‘* Why, he eats fire for dessert, and 
picks his teeth with red-hot spears! But haste. Have 
you a torch ?” 

“ Yes—two.” 

“Good. Now, Gaza, up with you. So! Now 
then—are youall right there behind, Cuddroz ?” 

“ Yes, yes! drive fast!” 

“Oh, you see it yet—that thing ?” 

“Yes, yes! Drive!” 

But to drive fast was impossible without great 
danger, as the streets were exceedingly rough, the 
way not familiar to Pedro, and the hour dark. 

Driving on slowly, he was at length interrupted by 
the pursuit of Torsa, and the attack of the thieves, 
as has been related. 

We return now to the group we left about the 
wreck of the carriage, just as Pedro concluded his 
recital of the strange adventure in the “ Alley of As- 
sassins.” 

“And I saw no more of them, Prince Enrique, 
after Lady Hilda bade me drive to the palace of the 
count. Lady Hilda and the gentleman in black, and 
the three old mon, vanished; that is it, my lord— 
they simply vanished.” P 

“With nothing from Lady Hilda except that order 
to drive on?” 

“Nothing more, my lord. Cuddroz was right. He 
was doomed. He is dead, and it is far from sunrise 
yet. But to make an end. Lady Hilda bade me drive 
on to the Palace UHoa, and then all hurried away 
into the darkness from which the three old men had 
appeared, and I saw no more of them, your highness. 
Amazed I drove on, until—” 

Here Torsa feigned to stumble over something and 
fell against the driver, to whom he clung, as if to 
save himself from falling. 

The driver, to save himself from doing so, clung 
to the carriage wheel, and while in this posture Torsa 
whispered in his ear: 

“Do not say that I bade you halt, or I'll have you 
on the torture rack in an hour!” 

“Mercy, preserve me!” gasped the driver, shud- 
dering in the fierce clutch of the dreaded Torsa, who, 
however, released him instantly, his warning being 
given. 

“Stand back, Torsa,” commanded the prince, 
sharply. “Go on, Pedro. You drove on slowly, you 
were saying, until—until what ?” 

“ Until I called out to him in Heaven’s name to let 
me get into the carriage, as I saw and heard a great 
mob rushing towards me,” said Torsa, “Had I 
known the carriage was an object of attack, I should 
have taken good care to run another way.” 

“ That is true, my lord,” said the driver, fearful of 
offending Torsa. “ After that I remember nothing, 
except that I was hurled to the ground under the 
heels of my horses. A dreadful time have I had of 
it. As your highness may remember, it was I who 
was driving yesterday the state carriage of the noble 
Count Pedro, near the marble-yards, when the horses 
ran away—when that stone-cutter saved all our 
lives.”’ 

“IT remember. That stone-cutter was the man 
they call Stonio,” said the prince. 

“ Ah, that is news to me,” continued the driver. 
“Well, and it is nothing to me either, I may say, 
since it is said the man Stonio is a chief among the 
rioters. Well, the noble count lost his splendid state 
carriage and four magnificent horses at the quarry. 
At your command, Prince, at a very late hour, I har- 
nessed two more magnificent horses of Count Pedro's 
to another carriage of his, that Lady Hilda might be 
borne to the Palace Ulloa ; and now, beliold! the 
horses are gone, the carriage is shattered, and the 
two footmen—where are they? Was there ever a 
more unfortunate man than I? ” 

“Yes,” replied the Prince, “ you are alive. One 
of the footmen is dead, the other badly hurt. Get 

you home, and returu with assistance to carry away 
the dead man and the other, I shall be at the Ulloa 
Palace before you. Torsa—where is Torsa? ” 

Torsa had disappeured. 

“Don Alva?” 

Don Alva had also disappeared. i 

Torsa had gone with rapid steps in a direction 


astronomer. He had no desire for further conversa- 
tion with the prince. It was enough for him that 
the mysterious secretary, “the man with the face of 
Duke Stephano and the eyes of Pepino,” had escaped 
the snare set for him. Torsa therefore, who had seen 
enough of Prince Enrique to know that he was not 
a man easily deceived, increased the distance from 
the prince as rapidly as possible. 
Besides, he wished to speak with Torsetta, and 
then with the astronomer. He wished to tell the 
latter, for whom he felt great respect, altnough so 
recently -in his service, that Prince Enrique had 
said Senor Demetrius could not leave Lisbon with- 
out the consent of the prince. 
“The prince has placed spies near my master,” 
thought Torsa. ‘I must see to that.” 
Don Alva had run away from the wreck of the 
carriage in another direction—a course that would 
soonest lead him to the royal palace, where he sup- 
posed Couat Pedro to be. 

’ (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER Xx. 

Let us be patient! The severe afflictions 

Not frem the ground 4 
benedictions 
nise. 








But oftentimes celestial 
Assume this dark disg Longfellow. 

Aunt Letit14 had never heard of Charlie Church- 
ill, or dreamed of her niece’s love afiair, when the 
boy from the station came furiously round the 
corner of the church and reined up panting, 
hard-driven horse suddenly. 

‘“‘Here’s a telegraph,” he said, offering her the 
missive, ‘‘ and there’s two shillings to pay or it.” 

At the mention of the price she must pay for that 
bit ef paper Miss Pepper bristled at once and began 
to revolve the propriety of not taking it from the 
boy, who could not compel her to pay for what she 
never received ; but when, boy-like, he blurted out 
the contents, making a great blunder, and tellin 
her Edna was dead, she grew whiter than the mil t 
which Tabby, her —_) — a at her _ -~ 
forgetting the two shillings, leaned up agains Gy) 
fénce, | taking the telegram in her hands, began 
to question the boy as to the when and how of the 
terrible catastrophe. iv 

‘“‘ Edna killed !” she gasped. 

And to do her justice, she never thought of the 
piles of carpet-rags the girl was to have cut that 
winter; but she did think of the dreary look she 
had seen so often in the young girl’s ; of the 
tears, too, which Edna had shed so plenfffully when 
under discipline, and then arose in her heart a wish 
that she had been less strict and exacting with the 
girl who was said to be dead. _ 

“ How came she near the carriage to get killed ?” 
she asked. 

And the boy replied : 

‘* Read for yourself and you'll know all I do.” 

It was growing dark outside, and Miss Pepper 
ee the way into the house and bade the boy sit 

own. 

There was certainly a tear on her hard face as she 
blew the coal to a blaze, and the pain in her heart 
kept growing, until, with the aid of the candle, she 


read 
* October 8th, 18—. 
* To Miss LetitTra PEPPER. 
* Allen’s Hill. 


“There has been a railroad accident, and your 
niece Edna’s husband was killed. They were mar- 
ried yesterday morning. 
“ Miss Gzoraiz Burton.” 

*Edna’s “husband! Married yesterday morning. 
What does it mean?” she exclaimed, excitedly, 
forgetting the dreary look, and the tears. and the 
harsh discipline, and in her amazement seizing the 
boy by the collar as if he had been the offending 
Edna, and asking him again “ what it meant and 
where he got that precious piece of news, and who 
Edna’s husband was, and how he knew it was true, 
and if it was not, how he dared come there with 
ry ridiculous stuff and charge her two shillings 
to Br 

She had come to herself by this time, and the 
money was of more importance to her than the story 
which she believed was false, and she continued to 
collar and shake the boy until he twisted himself 
— from her grasp and retreated towards the 

oor. 

* What do I know about it? Nothin’, only it was 
telegrafted to the office this afternoon, and they 
posted me off at once to tell you "bout it. I’ll take 
the two shillings, or if you won’t they'll send you 
a writ to-morry.” : 

And the boy, grown bold from the fact that he 
was standing on the door-step and out of reach, 
began to whistle. Phy 

People like Miss Pepper ustially have a great ter- 


= 


tantly counted out two shillings, all in » and, 


mee 

enming © to the boy, bade him be and never 
darken her doors again. Once again, Miss Pepper 
read and re-read the telegram, which gave her no 
further intelligence than that first imparted to her. 
There had been a railroad accident, and Edna’s 
husband was killed. What could it mean, and who 
was Edna’s husband? ‘Then she resolved upon 
poing to town on the morrow, and ascertaining for 

erself what it was all about. But the next morn- 
ing was ushered in with a driving rain, which came 
in under Miss Letitia’s front door, and drove into 
the cellar, and through that patch of old slates 
on the roof, and kept the old dame oe hither 
and thither with mop, and broom, and pail, and 
drove the journey from her mind as utterly im- 
practicable. 

The next day, however, was tolerably clear, and 
having borrowed a neighbour’s horse and arrayed 
herself in an old water-proof cloak, with the hood 
over her head, she started for town, where the news 
had preceded her and produced a state of wild ex- 
citement among the coniany who pounced 
upon Miss Pepper at once, telling what she 
knew, and sometimes far more than she knew. 
First, they had heard that Charlie Churchill had 
run away from the academy, then of the marriage, 
and then the last evening’s papers had brought the 
news of the fearful which the pub- 
lic feeling of blame into pity for poor Edna. But 
Aunt Letitia knew no pity. Somebody must now 
pay for Edna’s education precluded the sibility 
of pity in a nature like hers, and she felt only an- 
grat resentment towards her luckless niece who 

thrown such a bill of expense upon her. 

Everything which it was possible to learn with 
to Charlie Churchill she learned, and in her 
secret heart felt that if it had turned out well she 
should be a little proud of the Leighton family ; but 
it had not turned out well, and she expre r- 
self so freely that a few of the girls who hadalways 
been envious of Edna, and Charlie’s attentions to 
her, dropped a hint of a rumour th _ heard 
about some bill at Greenongh’s, and forthwith the 
in Letitia drove to the jeweller’s, and by dint 
of questioning and cross-questioning, learned about 
the watch, and the coral, and the ring ; then hurry- 
ing back to the seminary, she picked up the clothes 

had left, and cramming them in the little 
square hair-trunk which had held Henry Browning’s 
wardrobe when he first went to college, carried it to 
the chaise by the gate, and putting her feet upon 
it, drove back to the hill in a state of ter men- 
tal excitement than she had ever been in before. 

Two days after John’s letter came, telling her the 
a saying : “‘ Mrs. Churchill sends her 

ove and will write herself when she was able. She 
is very sorry to make you feel so badly as she knows 
you must, and hopes you will forgive her.” 

This letter, instead of conciliating Miss oe 
threw her into a greater rage than ever. This 
might have been owing in part to the fact that she 
was suffering from an attack of neuralgia, induced 
by a cold taken the day she went in Enda’s behalf. 
euralgia is not pleasant to bear at any time, and 
Miss Pepper did not bear it pleasantly, and looked 
more like a scarecrow than a human being as she 
crouched before the fire, with a mustard plaister on 
the back of her neck, and an old woollen shawl 
pinned over her head to keep it warm. ' 

‘Mrs. Churchill! Mrs. Fiddlesticks! That chit 
of a child,” she said, when she finished reading 
John Heyford’s letter, ‘‘ sends her love and is sorry 
and hopes I’ll forgive her! Stuff! I hope I won’t! 
Brought up religiously as she was, con! and 
all that, and then ran away with a man who breaks 
his neck. No, I shan’t forgive her; leastways not 
for atime. She ought to suffer awhile, and she 
needn’t think to wheedle me into asking her home. 
By-an-bye, when she is punished enough, I may take 
her back, but not now. She’s made her bed and 
must lie in it.” ’ ; 

This was Miss Pepper’s decision, and taking ad- 
vantage of a few minutes when her face was easier, 
she commenced a letter to Edna, be-rating her 
soundly for what she had done, telling her she could 
_ aes heosalite to stand by her — <4 

i y ‘‘ marrying a man or a boy who 
did not own so much as the shirt on his back, and 
was mean enough to buy a lot of jewellry and never 
pay for it. Greenough told me about the watch, 
and coral, and ring, and he’s going to send the bill 
to Mr. Leighton. I should think you'd feel smart 
wearing the jimcracks. Yes, I should.” 

Here a fierce twinge of pain made Miss Pepper 
stop, and as the twinges continued to increase in 
severity, she was obliged‘ to put the letter by, and 
finally sent it without a word of the bill for her 
niece's education. Not that she forgot it, or with- 
held it from any regard for Edna’s feelings, but her 
neuralgia was so bad that to write any more for 
seve days was impossible, and she was very 
desirous her niece should know her opinion as soon 
as possible, she sent the letter in its hed 





ror of a writ, and without stopping to consider the 





Which would lead him soonest to the house of the 


probabilities of the case, the good woman reluc- 





state, promising herself to write again very soon. 
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Edna was haga ga » letter oye to hee, ond 
with re’ i and strength, the world di 
not ec agrny so dreary as ar done when 
viewed from her sick-bed in that little front room of 
Mrs. Dana’s. For the first time since the accident 
she had given some thought to her toilet, and 
brushed and arranged her beautiful hair, and 
thought of Charlie with a keen throb of pain as she 
wound around her fingers the long bright curls he 
used so to admire. Edna was proud of her hair, 
which so many people had admired and called beau- 
tiful, but which Aunt Letitia had set herself so 
strongly against. Twice had that maiden’s scissors 
been in dangerous proximity to the mass of golden 
brown, but something in the girl’s piteous expres- 
sion had reminded her of the dead man under the 
shadow of the cherry trees, and the curls had not 
been harmed. Edna thought of Aunt Letitia now, 
as she shook back the shining ringlets, which rippled 
all round her neck and shoulders, and with the 
thought came a desire to know what that worthy 
woman would say, and a wonder as to why she did 
not write. Edna was lay some | to long for some 
expression with regard to her conduct, even though 
it should be anything but commendatory. She knew 
she would be blamed ; she deserved it, she thought, 
but she was not quite prepared for the harsh tone 
of Aunt Letitia’s letter when at last it came. 

One piece of information which it contained hurt 
her more than all the rest, and that the news con- 
cerning the jewellery—her watch, her coral, and her 
ring, which 7 ieieeee must pay for, and at which 
she clutched at first with an impulse to tear it from 
her finger and thrust it from her forever. But the 
solemn words, ‘‘ With this ring I thee wed,” sounded 
again in her ears and brought back that hour when 
she stood atCharlie’s side, ioving him, believing in 
him, trusting him implicitly. She did not ask her- 
self how much of that faith, and trust, and love was 
gone; she dared not do that, for fear of what the 
answer might be. Charlie was dead: that was 
enough—and she wrung her hands helplessly and 
looked at the ring, the seal of her marriage, but 
could not take itjoff then, even though Roy Leighton 
must pay for it. She wrote to him again that very 
day, with what sore heart and utter humiliation we 
have seen in her letter to him, but with a firm de- 
termination to do what she promised him she would 
do, namely, liquidate her indebtedness to him, and 
arrange, if possible, with the jeweller. 

“T must go to work, now,” she said to herself. “‘ I 
can be idle no longer.” 

But what to do, and where to seek employment in 
that city, where she was an utter stranger, was the 
point which puzzled her greatly. Her special forte 
was ey - but where to procure pupils she did 
not know; but procure them she must, and when 
John Heyford came next to see her, she told him of 
her plans and asked him for advice. 

John heard her to the end, feeling a little amnsed 
and a great deal sorry for the brave little body 
whose eyes grew so earnest in their expression, and 
whose face wore so grave and mature a look as she 
talked of working and earning money, so as to have 
something of her own. Had he been rich, John 
would then and there have offered to pay her debts 
and make her free from want, for never was there 
% more generous, unselfish heart than that which 
beat under the old worn coat which John must wear 
for another quarter, because of the fifteen pounds 
added to Edna’s purse. But John was not rich; 
his salary, though comparatively liberal, would not 
at present warrant any additional expense to those 
he already had to meet. Once he thought to offer 
Edna a home with him and Annie, but something 
told him she would not accept it. She was too in- 
dependent for that. All she asked was advice, and 
if Mr. Heyford knew of any scholars either in music 
or drawing, which she would be likely to get. 

Yes, Jack did know of one, and it would be just 
the thing for her, too, and help to relieve the tedium 
of sitting all day long in her chair, or reclining on 
thecouch. His sister Annie should take lessons of 
Mrs. Churchill, and commence at once, to-morrow, 
if that would suit, and meantime he would inquire 
among his friends, and tell them Edna’s story. 

And so it was arranged that Edna should go to 
little Annie Heyford the next day, at two o’clock, 
and give her first lesson in drawing. 

“* You will have no difficulty in finding your way,”’ 
John said. ‘I would come for you myself, but 
might not be able to leave the shop at the hour.” 
‘Then, just before leaving, he added: “‘ Suppose you 
make it one, instead of two, and so lunch with 
Annie. That will please her vastly, she complains 
of eating alone so often.” 

As there was no special reason why Edna should 
decline this invitation, she accepted it readily ; and 
that night, just as she was falling away to sleep, 
and dreaming that she had more scholars than she 
could well manage, and that her debt to Roy was 
nearly paid, John was conferring with old Luna con- 
cerning the lunch of next day. 

* Get yf tip-top one, auntie,” he said, handing 
her cut a bill. “She was half-starved in the semi- 


nary, [’ll warrant, and I don’t believe those Dana’s 
know much about good cooking ; anyway, they f 
their beefsteak, for I’ve smelled it, and that I call 
heathenish. So get up something nice, irrespec- 
tive of the expense.” 

(To be continued.) 








ROUND THE WORLD. 
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CHAPTER XLIX, 

Lity and Roland, on following the servant 
through the heavy oaken doors which we have de- 
scribed, found themselves in the court formed by 
the quadrangular building. The grass grew here 
like a green carpet, a spring bubbled like a foun- 
tain in a central basin, and there were tall cactus 
trees, and a few orange trees, and parasitic vines 
and a mound or two of flowers. 

This inclosed garden was worn in many places 
by foot-paths, and there were rough, rustic seats 
here and there, showing that it had its habitual 
frequenters. 

“This is the place where the prisoners get the 
fresh air,” said the servant. 

“There are prisoners here then?’ asked Lily, 
pityingly. 

“Two in the light hall—a husband and wife. 
They used to be out here continually, but since they 
tried to escape, a fortnight ago, they’ve been kept 
close. Their rooms are the corner ones—yonder,”’. 
and she, carelessly pointed them out. “These are 
yours.”’ 

She paused before a door in the wall of the build- 
ing. The court served as a central hall, and all the 
rooms opened from it. 

‘This is the young man’s room,”’ she said, un- 
locking and throwing open the door, and permitting 
them to pass. ‘ They’re always in order, for there’s 
no knowing when Captain Katon will be fetching 
home prisoners. The young lady’s room is beyond 
this.” 

The two rooms were en suite, and were not un- 
attractive. There were good-sized windows on 
either side, furnished with moveable shutters. The 
walls were papered with a light French paper. The 
floors were covered with sea-grass matting, hand- 
somely stained in colours. There was a single bed 
in each room, neatly draped in white. Everything 
was neat and clean and pleasant. 

But for the iron bars in the window-frames, the 
prison-look would have been entirely lacking. 

The door into Lily’s room was open, and the 
maiden passed in, followed by old Valla. 

““There’s everything necessary here for a toilet. 
Brushes, soaps, and towels. Have you any clothes 
with you?” 

“None but these I have on,’’ replied Lily. “TI 
should like a change of linen, and so would my 
brother.” 

** T’ll borry what you want, miss,” said the woman, 
respectfully, evidently seeking to curry favour with 
her prospective mistress. “The other pris’ners 
has got lots o’ clothes, which was fotched with 
’em. And if you want an easy chair, I can get that 
too. Should you like a hammock to lounge in ?” 

Lily declined the hammock, and asked : 

‘* What are the other prisoners kept here for ?’ 

“They are rich and great folks in their own 
country, and the lady is very beautiful. I s’pect 
the captain took a fancy to her at first, but she was 
scornful, and so he concluded to keep ’em both 
against hard times. Our luck may turn some day, 
war-vessels may track us out, and it would be 
handy to have these great folks as a kind of shield. 
No vessel would fire on us, if the commander saw 
these prisoners were going to be strung up at the 
moment of firing. Prisoners are a safeguard. There’s 
plenty more in the dungeons.”’ 

Lily shuddered. The old woman spoke so coolly, 
as of mere matters-of-fact, that the young girl felt 
faint and sick at heart at the possibilities her words 
suggested. 

*T’ll go now,” said old Valla, noticing the 
maiden’s pallor, and fearing that she had said too 
much. “I'll bring your change of garments when 
I fetch your supper.” 

She withdrew, locking the door behind her, and 
soon after the prisoners heard the dull clang of the 
great portal. 

Lily drew close to her lover, and they looked out 
of one of the outer windows together. 

The breeze wafted to them the perfume of the 
orange grove and the songs of birds. Sounds of busy 
life came up from the village, and the barking of 
dogs sounded strangely in their ears. 

“What an Eden this might be,” said Lily, sadly. 
‘“‘ And what a den of thieves it is. Think of being 
here months as those other prisoners have been. 
The chief loved the other lady too, but she scorned 

im, and so cooled his ardour. I 8 not be less 
bold and defiant. I am thankful he believes you to 
be my brother, dear Roland. It would drive me 


> 





almost to madness if I were alone here.” 





Roland looked at her with inexpressible tender- 
ness. He meant to shield her from all possible evil, 
and his brains were busy with plans to do it. 

“ Did you hear what the captain said yesterday 
on the schooner ?”’ he asked. ‘ He said F gem were 
two vessels in pursuit of him, but if all the navies 
of the world pursued him he would not be caught.” 

‘“*T remember,” said Lily, wonderingly. 

“Most men,”’ pursued Roland, carrying out his 
train of thought, “on being released, as Captain 
Wexley was, would perhaps make haste for home. 
I know our friend well, Lily. He is not the mere 
stolid whaler the pirate believed him when he let 
him go. He has put back to Havana to tell the 
story of our abduction, and to set on the pursuers. 
The war vessels are up inthis quarter. Their com- 
manders may search in this direction. I may be 
cherishing a very forlorn hope,’’ he added, with a 
faint smile. ‘‘There are over five hundred of these 
islands, and but five or six of them are known to be 
inhabited. This is out of the way. The pursuers 
may miss it.’’ 

* And if they do ?” whispered Lily. 

“If they do we must escape by ourselves,” was 
the response, equally low. ‘There are plenty of 
sail-boats in the bay, to convey An idea to a possible 
visitor in the absence of the schooner that this is a 
simple fishing and wrecking population. We must 
manage to get off in one of these small sloops.”’ 

‘* But the bolts and the bars ?”’ said Lily, to whom 
these obstacles seem insurmountable. 

“Of course we could not get out of these win- 
dows,”’ replied Roland, seizing one of the iron bars 
in his strong steel-like grasp, and failing to move 
it. ‘‘ Their masons here know how to work. Neither 
should I hope to escape by the door,”’ and he glanced 
at the heavy oaken door as he spoke. “ It is iron- 
bound, and has double locks. But you perceive that 
the windows opening in the courtyard, though small, 
are unguarded. Neither you nor I are very large 
in girth. We could creep through into the court.” 

* But what good would that do?’’ asked Lily. 
“ The great doors are shut, and locked, and barred. 
The rooms opposite have grated windows like these. 
If escape from the court were possible, prisoners 
wouldn’t be allowed to frequent it as they have done 
until recently.” 

Roland recognised the force of these objections, 
and answered : 

‘“* Leave it to me, Lily. I’llwork the problem out 
somehow. I have no intention of playing the cap- 
tive here long, or of seeing the roses die out of your 
cheeks.” 

‘*-T wonder,’’ mused Lily, “ if dear General Bever- 
ley and Mrs. Beverley were taken captive by this 
old pirate. I shall ask him some day. Do yon 
suppose they were ever on this island—ever in this 





prison ?” 
“Tt is possible, Lily,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ They 
may even be buried here. Some strange Providence 


has brought us to this place, dear Lily. Perhaps it 
is to solve the mystery of their fate!” 

Roland became silent and sadly thoughful, and 
Lily sympathised in his mood. The young man had 
conceived the idea that the Beverleys were dead, 
and lying fathoms below the restless ocean waves. 
He could not shake off the fancy, or reason himself 
intoa different belief, and he sorrowed as a son 
might sorrow when bereaved of his parents. He 
had grown to love them next to Lily—more even 
than he loved his foster-parents, although he re- 
proached himself for it, when the latter had loved 
and cherished him as their own son, and the former 
were nearly strangers—acquaintances of a month 

Before sunset, old Valla made her appearance 
with an easy-chair, a foot-stool, and a collection of 
books and fans sent’ by her master. 

“Captain Katon sends his ’spects, and ’Il call 
some time to-morrow,” she said, when she had 
placed the chair by the window. ‘ Anything you 
want I'll fetch. After to-day, you'll be ‘lowed to 
walk in the court for fresh air. I'll let you out 
myself after breakfast. Want your supper now ?” 

Receiving an affirmative answer, she went out, 
soon returning with an immense tray on her head. 
This tray she deposited on a round table that stood 
against the wall, saying : 

“You can eat your supper now. I’ve fotched 
the linen, miss, with the chair. You'll find yours 
on -your bed. No lights is ‘lowed here. I'll be after 
the tray in half-an-hour.” 

With these words she departed. 

The repast consisted of a dish of baked sweet po- 
tatoes, a wicker-basket of oranges, a plate of bread 
aud butter, a roast fowl, and a pot of tea. er 

The young couple ate their supper without misgiv- 
ings, and Valla came to remove the tray. ; 

Conversation filled up the next hour, and then Lily 
retired to her room and closed her door, desirihg to 
make her evening toilette before it grew dark. 

There was one article of each kind, and three 
handkerchiefs. Lily dropped the garments to exa- 
mine these. ; 

The next moment with a wild and wondering cry, 
she flew out into Roland’s room, 
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The young man'was still standing by the window, 
but was on the point of turning to examine the par- 
cel of clothing left for use by old Valla. 

Ho started as Lily came bounding in, all excite- 
ment. 

“My darling!” he cried ; “ what is it?” 

Lily could only wave the handkerchief in a 
paroxysm of speechless emotion. 

Roland flew to her side, fearing, he knew not 
what, and not understanding in the least her emo- 
tion. 

“My darling Lily,” he said, in atone of alarm, 
“calm yourself. How wild you look! Whatis it 
you have seen? Was there someone at your win- 
a Ww pe 





“ Look,” cried Li'y, finding her voice, as her lover 
started to search her chamber and look from her 
a “See! oh, Roland! Can’t you compre- 

end f”” 

She put the handkerchief before kis eyes, laugh- 
ing hysterically. 

There in the corner was written daintily the 
name of “ Anna Beverley.” 





CHAPTER L. 

THE emotion and excitement of Lily at sight of 
tho daintily-written name on the borrowed hand- 
kerchief scarcely equalled that of her lover. He 
looked at it again and again, to assure himself that 
they were not mistaken. 

* They are not, then, dead ?’’ he cried, in a burst 
of joy. “Oh, Lily, I fancied them drowned! What 
strange Providence has brought us to their prison?” 

“The name may be but a mere coincidence,” 
suggested Lily. 

“No, this is our Mrs. Beverley, darling!” de- 
clared the young man, pacing the room restlessly. 
* I feel it—I know it! My heart tells me itis. I 
did not know her name was Anna. How singular !”’ 

“ Why is it singular Roland?’’ asked Lily. gently, 
wondering greatly at his suddenly increased excite- 
ment. ‘The name of Anna is common enough.” 

‘* It was my mother’s name,” said he, reverently, 
as he approached the barred window and drew out 
his hidden locket—that which had been found on 
his person when he had been cast on Shelter 
Island beach. ‘See, Lily, here are the names of 
my parents—‘ Roland and Anna.’ I wonder,” 
added, abruptly, ‘‘ what the general’s name is.” 

He looked at the locket im the fading light as if 
he faneicd it held further secrets between its golden 
leaves. 

Lily looked at him tenderly and pitying!y. 

** Dear Roland,” she said, softly and pleadingly. 
“Have you some wild notion that General Beverley 
and his wife are your parents? Do not cherish 
hopes so futile. If sucha thing were possible, the 
Beverleys would have suspected it as well. Ro- 
land, papa was sure that your own parents were 
drowned. If they had not been, they would have 
scarched for you until they found you.” 

“True,” assented Roland, restoring the lockct 
to his bosom, ‘Iam wild and foolish, Lily. Yet 
the thought of the Beverleys stirs my soul to its 
depths. I thrilled at the sound of their voices. 
When Mrs. Beverley laid her hand on my head 
once, I could have kissed it with passionate love. 
Not such love as I bear you, my own darling !—not 
such strong and fervent passion as fills my whole 
soul for you! But it was the love an ardent son 
might bear hishonoured parents. Oh, Lily, since I 
knew them I feelas never before what it is to be 
nameless and parentiess.”’ 

“* Parentless ?” Lily echoed, in tender reproach. 

“Not that. Forgive me, darling. Your parents 
have been mine. They cherished me and loved me 
as theirown son. But it is hard never to know my 
own name or parentage.”’ 

“You've got me,”’ she whispered. 

“Yes, darling,” he answered, in a burst of 

assionate love; ‘‘and you are worth more to me 
than kindred, Lily—more than name or friends. 

You have been the light of my life since the dawn 
of your innocent existence. You nestled in my 
bosom in your childhood, you clung to me as you 
grew older, and the dangers of the past three years 
have knit our souls into one. You are the ‘life 
_ my, life and the soul of my soul, my precious 
ove! 

He could feel the warm cheeks flush close to his 
own, and the slender form trembled with delight at 
his fond and truthful words. 

They sat long by the window, forgetful even of 
the Beverleys, dreaming the sweet dream of youth- 
ful love, while the soft shadows drifted down upon 
the orange groves, the village, and the distant 
summit, and the soft breezes brought to their ears 
the mournful murmer of the sea gs it caressed the 
beach, A few night-birds called through the light 
gloom, thrilling delicious songs between whiles, and 
faint perfumes crept in between the-bars of the 


The tramp of a gnard now and then was heard 
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Spanish, came once an hour from the ship in the 
bay to the effect that “all was well!” 

And so the hours went on. 

When Lily’s form began to droop with fatigue, 
Roland blamed himself for keeping her up so long, 
and sent her to bed, dismissing her with many 
passionate caresses. 

Long after she had fallen asleep, her prayers still 
on her innocent lips, Roland paced his floor in deep 
and earnest thought. 

At first his reflections were all of Lily, of her 
purity, her sweetness, her piquant loveliness, but 
gradually they returned to the Beverleys, and he 
ser non. | at his presumption in having dared to 
fancy even for a moment that they might behis own 
parents. 

And, so thinking, he, too, went to bed. 

The young couple were up early, and were looking 
from the window upon the court, when old Valla 
made her appearance with the breakfast-tray. 

As she set it on the table, Lily eagerly inquired 
the names of the other prisoners, having a. misgiv- 
ing that the clothes brought to her might have been 
stolen by the pirates from their original owner, who 
was, possibly, no longer living. 

Her doubts were set at rest by the old woman’s 
answer. 

“They great folks in their own country ; ho great 
gin’ral, or some such thing. The lady, handsome, 
with eyes like—like young master here. The gin’ral 
looks much like young master. Name’s Beylum.” 
Lilv’s face became joyful. 


“When are we to walk in the court?” she 
asked. 
“When yon done breakfast,” was the reply. “I 


don’t stay in the court to let you out. Must see to 
other prisoners now.” 

She withdrew, and soon after passed the court 
window with another breakfast-tray on her head. 
The young couple hastened to finish their repast, 
and Valla soon returned to admit them to the 
court. 

“No hope to escape,”’ she said, grimly, as she 
opened wide the portal, permitting them to pass 
out. “‘ There is no outside doors to the rooms. Out- 
side windows all barred. The great gates locked.” 
“ Where is our friend who came with us ?” asked 
Lily. ‘* We want him to come out, too.’’ 

“ Captain Katon said nuffin bouthim,” muttered 
Valla. 

“Tl take the responr<bility,” said Lily, de- 
cidedly. “I want Mr. Bickley to come out.” 

Valla had her orders to gratify all the young 
ladies’ caprices, and so she hastened to number six, 
informing Bickley that he was to-have an hour’s 
stroll in the garden. 


moved, but at sight of his young friends le bright- 
ened up immediately. 

“Thought they might be going to hang me, or 
suthin’,”’ he explained, as he approached his fellow- 
prisoners. ‘ Glad to see you both so smiling. As 
for me, I feel like killing somebody.” 

“ We need not be here long,” said Roland, in a 
whisper. “Where there’s a will to escape; thore 
must be a way.” 

Bickley opened his eyes, glanced at the thick 
walls of the prison, and gave vent to his feelings in 
a whistle. 

Old Valla was engaged in puttiny Lily’s room to 
rights, and had heard nothing of the conversation. 
Roland had looked in vain for spies at.any of the 
windows, and he now informed Bickley of the 
presence of friends in the prison, and of bis‘inten- 
tion to effect a speedy escape from the entire 
party. : 

(To be continued.) 








FACETI£A. 


A eret at school would like to have two birth- 
Gays ina year. When she becomes a woman, she 
objects to have even one. 

PRoPAGANDISu.—Ancient Rome was saved by a 
proper goose ; modern Rome by a proper gander. 

THE WITCH AND THE SwitcH. — Fashionable 
women are like the conventional school-mistress— 
they believe in the switch. 

Tae Naturar Resutt.—Lawyers are sometimes 
accused of being wanting in feeling, but is there 
anything surprising in men of their profession be- 
coming casehardened ?—Punch. 

RATHER CHILLING. 

Mamma. “No hunting for you this week, Cap- 
tain Clinker! You really must come to my party 
to-morrow. The girls want somebody to help them 
with the charades !”’ 

Captain Clinker. “Thank yox. I shall be de- 
lighted, wnless it thaws !”’—Punch. 

Tue Sheriff's party tell us.that they aro always 
“watch” full in the interest: of the tax-payers. 
So they should be, for don’t they own the most 





The sailor came ont grumbling, his fotters re- ‘ 


AN AGGRAVATED CASE. 

Man with Muffler: “Tt isn’t the fact of the sore 
throat I mind so much as ‘the suspicion that I 
caught it from that beastly snob, Burlaps, who 
oceupies the rooms opposite.” 
A MODEL MODEL. 
(The artist is rather shy, and has left his model to 

do the honours of his. studio.) 
“ From whom did Mr. M‘Gilp paint that head ?” 
“From yours obediently, madam. I sit for the 
‘eds us all be men.” 5 
“ He must fin uu a very useful person.” 
“Yes, madam. i Y order his frames, stretch his 
canyasses, wash his brushes, set his palette, and 
mix his colours. All he’s got to do is: just to shove 
"em on,” —Punch. . 

How is it, my dear,” inquired a school-mistross 
of a little girl, “ that you do not understand this 
simple thing ?”’ ‘I do not know, indeed,” she an- 
swered, with a perplexed look; “‘ but I sometimes 
think I have so many things to learn that I have 
no time to understand.” 

AN excellent pianist, whose fame has swollen his 
breast out with pride, recently asserted in an aris- 
tocratic Parisian salon before a circle of admirers, 
that his merit was not to be merely reckoned in 
connection with the piano, but that he was entitled 
to consideration and distinétion in society from the 
fact that he was descended from an ancient family. 
“ Indeed !——,” eda young man; “I never 
knew that, and I have no doubt you surprised us 
all.” “ ‘With mueh pride,” the pianist continued, 
“T again assure you, monsieur, that an ancestor of 
mine accompanied the crusaders——.” The young 
man who had expressed his astonishment here took 
up the thread of the musician’s remark thus—“ Oh 
yes; we all know about that; he ‘ accompanied’ 
them on the piano.” 

TYRANNY. 

First Rough. “ We're a goin’ to be edgicated now, 
c’mpulsory, or else go to the treadmill !” 

Second Rough. “Ah! no vunder so many poor 
people's a emigratin'’!”—Punch. 

FASHION’S FOLLLES. 
The Grecian bend, the chignon, the Alexandra 


im 

The waist pinch’a tight, the hair let down that 

tongs are made to crimp, 

The bonnets of a single rose, the high-heel’d boots; 

how vext 

Does poor Paterfamilias in anger ask, ‘ What 

next ?”—Fun. 
THE LESSON OF IIS LIFE. 

District Visitor (to urchin who adjwres School.) 
“Boy, do you know what the end of life is?” 

Boy. “ Yes’m—the work’us !’— Fun. 

GIRLISH CANDOUR. 

Young Mrs. Brown(dwelling on the luxuries with 
which her domestics are surrounded): “ Well, 
Bessie, and what does your mother say? Isn’t she 
pleased you're so comfortable with me ?” 

Bessie (eager to report her parent's satisfaction): 
“Oh, Yes, m’m; she says as ‘ow the place is better 
than ‘avin’ me runnin’ about the streets.”—Will-o- 
the- Wisp. 

EMOLLIT MORES. 

Shoddyspeck (a mere millionaire in the midland 
counties): “’Fraid I shan’t be able to give youa 
lady to take in to dinner, young Brown - 

Brown (not easily snubbed): “No, old Shoddy- 
speck, I suppose, not, down here! But any of these 
women will do forme! ’Mustn’t be particular when 
one comes into the wilds, you know !”—Pumnch. 

Princtpis Ossta.—Punch does not wonder at 
certain ultra-extreme parties being afraid lest the 
church-folk should teach little children their alpha- 
bet. When one reflects that A stands for Arch- 
bishop, B. for Beadle, .C. for Canon, D. for Dean, and 
so on till we come to V. for Verger, and W. for 
Westryman, we shudder at the thought of the ter- 
rible engine of proselytism which may be placed in 
the hands of the clergy. By all means throw out 
tle Education Bill. Punch. 

NOT IMPROBABLE. 

“ The ladies are getting quite the upper hand on 
the violin. —Musical Standard. 

As the ladies, some in this country and some in 
America, are voting at elections, practising as «doc- 
tors, acting as magistrates, serving as jurywomen, 
presiding and speaking at public meetings, and doing 
various other things hitherto thouglitless!y supposed 
to be the proper and. peculiar work of that poor, 
over-rated creature man, there caube no doubt that 
they are getting the upper hand, and mean in future 
to play nothing but first fiddle. Punch. 

A Lame Excusz.—The*Rey. E. L——t, who re- 
sided some years at Hampton Court, had an old 
parishioner and communierat whom he had been 
visiting during a short illuc-=. At last the medical 
attendant called and informed Mr. L——t that the 
old man was dying, whereupon he immediately went 











as he made tho circuit of the prison, and a cry, in 


* ropeatera ”’? 


to him to administer the sacrament, after which he 
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told the old man’s wife that her husband would not 
live long, and if there was anything she wished to 
say to him she had better do it whilst he was able 
to understand her. She immediately went to his 
bedside and said, “John, Mr. L——t says you are 
going todie, I wish when you get to heaven you'd 
look out for my first husband, and tell him I’ve been 
doing pretty well sin’ he left me, an’ I often wish I 
might see him again.” The old man turned his eyes 
upon his wife with a deprecating expression, and 
raising himself a little, he replied, “Lord help thee, 
Meary, how doest thee think that, ’owd and la’am as 
I be, I can go raunging all o’er heaven to find thy 
first husband ?” 

A 8EA captain, trading regularly to the coast of 
Africa, was invited to meet a committee of a soviety 
for the evangelisation of Africa. He was asked, 
among numerous questions touching the habits and 
religion of the African races, ‘‘Do the subjects of 
King Dahomey keep Sunday?” “ Keep Sunday!” 
he replied, “ yes, and everything they can lay their 
hands on.” 

THE Stytx.—A young lady from: the rural dis- 
tricts, who was ing a novel, was asked by a 
gentleman how she liked the style--“'The style! 
the style!” wasthe answer, “Ob, sir, I’ve not come 
to that yet.” 
FALSIFIED FACES. 

A TEA-DEALER, professing, for his own. part, to 
sell pure tea, informs the public that “to diaguise 
inferior leaves, the Chinese face tea for the English 
market with mineral powder.” We cannot exactly 
say dearest— Be 
“mutato nomine de te § 

Fabula narratur.” 
Becanse, it is to be feared, the statement that the 
Chinese face their tea with mineral powder for the 
English market is not fabulous, Otherwise, tea 
faced for the English market, and a girl faced for 
the marriage market with the like stuff, are equally 
a swindle, and both the reverse of nice-——Punch. 
PERFECT GRAMMAR. 

Tue following colloquy lately ensned between a 
young lady who reads the magazines,and an old 
gentleman who could speak English : 

Old Gentleman : “ Ave there any houses building 
in your village ?”’ 

roung Lady: “No, sir. There is a new house 
being built for Mr. Smith, but it is the carpenters 
who are building.” 

Gentleman : ‘‘ True, I sit-corrected. To be building 
is certainly a different thing from to be being built ; 
and how long has Mr. Smith’s house been being 
built ?” 

Lady (looks puzzled a moment and then an- 
swers rather abruptly) : “ Nearly a year.’’ 

Gentleman: “* How much longer do you think it 
will be being built ?” 

Lady (explosively) ‘‘ Don’t know.”’ 

Gentleman: “ I should think Mr. Smith would be 
annoyed by its being so long being biilt, for the 
house he now occupies being old, he muet leave it. 
and the new one being: only being built instead of 
being built as he expected, he cannot-——” 

The young lady leaves the room very suddenly. 





THE Progress or OceAN TELEGRAPHY. — A 
large number of ocean-telegraph comparfies have 
been launched within the last few months. The 
successful laying of the French cable caused an 
effusion of projects of this class. No less than 
thirteen were brought forward together, all but 
simultaneously. 

Tae Empress Evaenir’s Lire AssuRance.— 
It is well known that the lady who shares the Im- 
perial throne is as celebrated for her devotion and 
her charity as she is for her beauty. Anxious to 
benefit a religious establishment in which she takes 
an interest, she a year or two ago insured her life 
to the amouut of 200,000/., the premium on which 
was 8,000l.a year. At the close of the first year 
her Majesty, in spite of her wardrobe economies, 
found herself unable to continue the policy to its 
fall amount. ‘The result is, the good sisters will 
only benefit hereafter to the extent of half the 
original bounty, and the insurance companies are 
gainers of a good round sum from the first year’s 
policy. 

Tue Empress EvcEnir’s DiaMonps.—The Em- 
press has never danced since the death of her sister, 
the Duchess of Alba; but she appears in the ball- 
room, on a dais prepared for her, where she remains, 
surrounded by her ladies; and it is at such times 
that a few foreigners of rank and other distin- 
guished persons are presented to her by the Lord 
Chamberlain. The dresses which appear on this 
dais are really the ne plus ultra of elegance and 
costliness. o couldcount the number of mil- 

ons of di and _ other precious .stones.col- 
lected in that small space? The toilette of the 

umpress herself is, if not always the most costly, 
(the Baroness Rothschild, for instance, often has 





the whole body of her dress studded with diamonds) 
rt always the most elegant there. At one court 

all she wore a white satin dress embroidered with 
gold, the blonde flounces looped up with amethysts, 
a diadem of amethysts on her head, and her neck- 
lace and bracelets of the same stones. Nothing 
more lovely or more charming had ever been seen, 
and an “ah”’ of astonishment escaped from a thon- 
sand lips.—Sketches of Modern Paris. 








LITTLE BESSIE: 


Lrxe the shining land of faéry 
Smiles the valley of my dreams: 
Far along its soaring summits 
Flash the dawn’s exultant beams ; 
Fair green hills, whose vernal splendour 
Round the blue horizon rolled, 
Are the morning’s crimson portals, 
And the sunset gates of gold! 


Bivoming hedge-rows wave and beckon, 
Winding down the summer view, 
Tangled in a festal glory 
With the sunshine and the dew; 
Steeped in balm, the flowering hawthorn 
To the breeze her incense flings, 
And the wild-rose thickets tremble 
With the rush of happy wings. 


But, of all my childish memories, 
Sweetest fancies clusters where 
Beech-Wold’s quaint aud antique gables 
Mellow in the sunny air! 
Weather-beaten, ivy-mantled, 
"Neath their nodding crown of leaves, 
Haunted by the glancing swallows, 
Nesfle the low Gothic eaves. 


Southward from the great stone gateway, 
Through the slantiug April rain, 

Or the summer's glow and fragrance 
Strayed a green, secluded lane, 

Curved, with many a glimmering vista, 
Through the beech grove’s dappled shade, 

Sweet with fern and wild arbutus, 
Where the careless children playec. 


At the old lane’s shadiest turning, 
Still, in dreams, the bubbling well 
Ripples through its fringiug rushes, 
Nodding brakes, and pimpernel ; 
Little bare feet shyly peeping 
From her gown of homespun blue, 
Glance amid the rustliug shadows, 
Ankle deep in bloon. sud dew ; 


As with brown eyes full of sunshine, 
And her bright hair floating wide, 
Little Bessie comes to meet me 
At the reedy fountain-side, 
Like some glowing Eastern princess 
Shrined in fairy tales of old, 
With her dark cheek blusbing crimson, 
And her locks of dusky gold. E. L. B. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue number of bushels of malt charged with duty 
in 1869 was, in England, 44,211,245; in Scotland, 
2,309,142; and Ireland, 2,879,875. The amount of 
duty charged was, in England, 5,996,1501. 19s. 524d. ; 
in Scotland, 312,100. 5s. 11d-; aud in Ireland, 
890,3111. 8s. 65d. The quantity of barley imported 
into the United Kingdom iu 1869 was 8,053,660 ewt., 
equivalent in quarters to 2,255,025. 

Tue Revenve Returns.—The quarterly revenue 
return to 31st of March, 1870, just issued, shows the 
total revenue to be 705,434,2521, as’ agninst 
72,591,991 last year, nett increase for the year, 
2,842 261. There is a decrease under the customs cf 
895,0001., and under miscellaneous of 150.7391. The 
increase is tlius made up:—Wxcise, 1;301,0007. 
stamps, 30,0001.; taxes, 1,006,0001.; property taxes; 
1,426,000/.; post-office, 100001; Crown lands, 
15,000/.; and the telegraph service, which is set 
down under the head of increase, for 100,0001. ; ithe 
nett increase for the year, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, is 4,718,8787. The 
actual receipts for the year differ from the estimates 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the following 
particulars .—Customs, 181,000/. less thawestimates ; 
excise, 863,000/. increase ; stamp~, 398,000 increase; 
property aud income taxes, 684,0001. increase; post- 
ofiice, 210,0001. decrease. 

Pusiic ExpenpiTture.—Mr. Lowe's horn is full 
tooverflowing. Jt appears from the jast revenue 
returus of the year that the total expenditure was 
about 67,000,0002, and the total receipts 750000001, 
leaving a surplus of 8,000,0002, out of which, how- 
ever, the freasnry had tu pay the remainder of the 
Abyssinian expenses, suppused to exceed 4,000,0000. 











It is calculated that the expenditure for 1870-71 will 
be only 66,500,000/., and the revenue, if untouched, 
72,000,000L, leaving a surplus of 5,500,0001, to be 
given, if needful, back to the taxpayers. It is pro- 
bable,. however, that a penny will be taken off the 
Income-tax, ‘making it 4d. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Eee O1.—It is stated that the German colonists 
of South Russia employ as a cure for cuts, bruises, 
&e., an oil obtained from the yolks of eggs. The 
eggs having been boiled hard, the yolks are crushed 
and heated (being carefully stirred all the time) 
until on the point of catching fire, when the oil sepa- 
rates, aud may be poured off ; the yoke of one hen’s 
egg will give nearly two spoonfuls of oil. 

Tue following isa Turkish receipt for a cement 
used to fasten diamonds and other precious stones 
to metallic surfaces, and which is said to be capablo 
of strongly uniting surfaces of polished stes!, even 
when exposed to moisture, It is as follows:—Dis- 
solve five or six bits of gum mastic, each the size 
of a large pea, in as much spirit of wine as will suf- 
fice to render it liquid. In another vessel dissolve 
in brandy as much isinglass, previously softened in 
water, as will make a two-ounce phial of strong 
glue, adding two small bits of gum ammoniac, 
which must be rubbed until dissolved. Then mix 
the whole with heat. Keep ina phial closely stopped. 
When it is to be used set the phial in boiling water. 

Removine Rust From PoLisueD STFEL OR Ikon. 
—Sometimes’ rust can be removed from polished 
iron or stee] with little difficulty ; but sometimes it 
cannot be made to disappear without polishing the 
surface anew. Rust is oxide of iron. The oxygen 
of the atmosphere unites with the iron chemically, 
thus forming a thin scale on the surface, not one- 
thousandth part of an inch in thickness. Red rust 
may be formed on the polished surface a thousand 
times without materially corroding the metal, pro- 
vided it be removed soon after it bas formed. Tho 
usual manner of removing red rust is to cover the 
rusty portion with common olive oil, and rub it in 
well with a woollen cloth. Afier it has stood a few 
hours rub the parts with finely-pulverised slacked 
lime, or Spanish whiting, until the rust is ail re- 
moved, If red rust is allowed to accumulate until 
the polished surface is corroded, sweet oil and a se- 
vere rubbing will seldom remove it. ‘The entire 
surface must be repolished with emery, or some 
other grit, before black rust will disappear from po- 
lished steel, or any other metal. 





Tue Law anp TRADESWOMEN.— There are 
seven circumstances under which a married woman 
may carry on a trade or business. First, she may 
do soas the agent of her husband. Thisis the 
most common form under which a married woman 
trades. The business, although carried on by her, 
and even in her own name, is in law the business of 
her husband. He takes, or is entitled to take, all 
profits, and is liable upon all contracts. Secondly, 
where the husband being civilly dead, the wife car- 
ries on business as a single woman. ne 
married woman can carry on trade in her individual 
capacity within the city of London. Fourthly, a 
married woman may absent herself from her hus- 
band and carry on business without his permission, 
or without his knowledge. In this case he is en- 
titled to her earnings and to her stock-in-trade ; but 
so long as he does not intermeddle with the busi- 
ness, he is not liable upon her contracts. Fifthly, 
a married woman deserted by her husband may 
obtain a protection order under 20 and 21 Vic., c. 
85, s. 21, and carry on a trade. She is then, in re- 
spect of that trade, exactly in the position of a 
single woman. Sixthly, she may carry on a trade 
in pursuance of an ante-nuptial agreement with her 
husband. Seventhly, she may carry on trade in 
pursuance of a post-nuptial agreement with her 
hasband. 

Genera Hon. C. Grey.—Gencral Grey died at 
his residence in St. James’s Palace, on the 2ist 
ult. Immediately after his death the mournful 
news was telegraphed to Her Majesty. Earl Grey, 

Halifax, and other members of the family 
were in constant attendance during his last honrs. 
He was appointed Equerry in Ordinary to the Queen 
shortly after her Majesty’s ion to the th , 
and in that capacity attended Prince Albert to 
England when he came from Germany to be mar- 
ried to Her Majesty. In 1849 he succeeded Mr. G. 
©. Anson as Treasurer and private Secretary to 
the Prince Consort, an appointment he heldiat the 
death of the illustrious prince. He was appointed 
im 1866 one of the Joint Keepers of the Queen's 
Privy Porse, and in May the following year was 
appointed to the highly confidential and respon- 

ible position of Private Secretary to Her Majesty, 








which office he held at his death, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Rorayp.—You cannot yoemns the growth. The hand- 
writing is plain, and without style. 

A Constant Reaper.—Hair that does not curl na- 
turally can, of course, be only kept in curl by using curl 
papers every night, or the curling-irons every morning. 

Joun H.—The morphia lozenges tend to sooth the 
chest and deaden the pain produced by a chronic cough. 
They must, however, be used with discretion. I , 
om produces expectoration, which often affords re- 

ief. 

Wicx.—You would require the letter of a governor to 
obtain admittance to the hospital in Soho Square. There 
is a Free Hospital in Gray's Inn Road. But all hospitals 
give succour in serious cases. Out patients can apply at 
the first-named institution on any morning between ten 
and twelve. 

A. M.—The handwriting is very good. You can do 
ae more with the seeds than place them in suitable, 
well-tilled soil at the proper season of the year. 

_ E. BR. J.—You must respond in the usual way, forward- 
ing a description of your personal appearance, &c. 

Marcaret C.—The bookseller in your town will pro- 
cure the work from his London agent, if you satisfy Bim 
that you will purchase it on arrival. ; 

Emity B.—The name by which a person has been ge- 
nerally designated is the proper name to use at the time 
when the contract of marriage is entered into, especially 
as that name is the one which was assumed at the per- 
son's baptism. 

A Poor Womax.—First cleanse the skin with alum dis- 
solved in hot water; then saturate the skin with some 
strong spirit in which camphor has been dissolved. You 
will, of course, apply these compounds on the plain side. 

A BrrpcatcHer.—The receipt has been given before, 
but we repeat its substance. The linseed oil must sim- 
mer on a slow fire, and be stirred until it thickens ; then 
pour it into cold water. 


VALENTIA.—Scrupulous cleanliness, and active exer- 
cise ; in addition, the hair must not be tied in any way, 
but allowed to flow loose. 

E. C. D.—The paragraph was inserted for your accom- 
modation, and without perky 

An AvutHor.—From your profession you must be aware 
of the correet method of address, as well as the residence. 
If the volume be duly posted it will reach its destination 
in safety. 

Frorry and Jutia.—You have forwarded fair speci- 

mens of handwriting. 
j Netiy.—In endeavouring to restore hair avoid twist- 
ing or straining that which is still growing. These prac- 
tices carried to excess cause an irritation of the scalp, 
which is fatal to luxuriance of growth; then use as a 
wash a mixture composed of one quart of rosemary water, 
two ounces of rectified spirit, and a quarter of an ouuce 
of pearlash. 


Joun H: (Swansea).—If the intestate left no male child 
behind him, the three daughters inherit the property as 
co-heiresses. They take in equal shares, and each has 
power to dispose of her share. 

Aw Unuarry Womay.—The husband has no claim in 
the usual sense of the word. He has power to petition 
the court either for a divorce or for a restitution of con- 
jugal rights ; but, under the circumstances, it is not 
probable that he will adopt either course, for the simple 
reason that his petition would be dismissed, unless the 
wife consented to return to him. 


C.D, and Orners.—Knock-knees have been often cured 
by wearing a lath on the inner side of each leg, under- 
neath the trowsers, slipping into the shoe. Gloves should 
be worn out of doors, on visits of ceremony, and at even- 
ing parties. The colour of the hands is constitutional, 
and cannot be altered. The pimples may be removed by 
taking medicine, exercise, and by adopting a simple and 
regular diet. 

T. L. H.—Clease the teeth three times a day, using as 
a toot gyeenee, finely-powered charcoal mixed with 
honey. If you are addicted to smoking, leave off that 
practice until you are better satisfied wi 
your teeth. 

W. W.—Embossing is effected by the pressure of a 
machine into which the embossing die has been placed. 
The article to be embossed is then put upon the die and 
the pressure applied. Gilding on glass is effected by 
means of leaf-gold placed on previously pre- 
pared by a coating of isinglass dissolved in boiling 


water. 
Harrison B.—]. Yes, the person may act as an t. 


the colour of 





legal. 4 No. Herein is the blot. The notice must be 
addressed to the actual tenant, and be served upon that 
tenant. It must further be of such a nature that it will 
expire at a corresponding portion of the year to that at 
which the tenancy commenced. 

Bitrerness.—1. Sugar, potatoes, milk, port wine, ex- 
cess of any fluid, sedentary occupation, excess of sleep, 
and prosperity, all ae corpulence. A spare diet, 
strong exercise, acids, small petetions, sii sleep, an- 
xiety, and care, produce leanness. 2% By practice, and 
attention to the health. Great singers usually feed the 
voice and grow fat. 3 Cleanliness, os and free- 
dom from twisting are calculated to forward the growth 
of hair; to which add the promotion of a free action of 
the skin. 

F. F.—In both cases the best remedy is to be found in 
the oft repeated specifics,a little medicine, plenty of 
exercise, and precise attention to diet. You can use a 
lotion of borax and rose water for the face, and to the 
black spots apply by means of a camel's hair pencil some 
potass liquor mingled with spirits of wine. 

W. H. C.—In addition to some other faults, the lines 
are characterised by a string of truisms, unrelieved by 
any force of expression or by any novelty of sentiment. 
Notwithstanding its trials and its changes ‘‘ Life" is not 
a fit subject for a purely melancholy dirge. It is replete 
with instruction, and radiant with hope. That hope 
burns more purely and ry, as mortality decays, it 
looks upon the change to which flesh is heir in the light 
of a promotion, and being always employed in an etfort 
to do its duty, invests itself with the calm dignity of an 
immortal being. 4 


NATURE. 


I walk intw the garden, 
As the white days lengthen, 
To feel the pulse of Nature, 
And see her young life lengthen, 


And peer into the borders, 
Pierced through with bud and sheath ; 
And fancy all that's doing 
In secret underneath. 


For well I know she’s working, 
Away from mortal sight, 

With loom, and still, and palette, 
Brushes and colours bright. 


And weaving leaves and branches, 
And filling honey-ce!ls ; 

And shaping stems and blossoms 
And fairy cups and bells. 


And spreading out the mosses, 
And brightening gorse and ling, 
And feathering the grasses, 
And tinting everything. 


For when the summer sleepeth, 
In autumn's loved embrace, 
She takes each hue that’s fading, 

Into her hiding-place ; 


And sucks the amber perfume, 
From herb, and flower, and tree, 
To store away and garner 
In her laboratory. 
So that when winter endeth, 
And spring resumes her reign, 
Decay with shifting atoms‘ 
Springs into life again! 


Ww. iH. 


Bamr.—On the occasion of accompanying a lady toa 
ball, the least that the cavalier should do is to present 
her with the bouquet and gloves. After that, his atten- 
tions can be ted either by the measure of affection 
or fascination by which he is The toilette 
could be ordered to his taste and at his expense, and 
there is further room for the exhibition of his devotion 
in the purchase of necklets, bracelets, and other jewels. 

G. 8S. M—The Wesleyans are dissenters from the 
Church of England. The founder of the sect, John Wes- 
ley. did not at firgt intend to leave the church, but simply 
to introduce into its service greater earnestness and a 
deeper sincerity than in his time prevailed. The force 
of events, however, compelled him to separate from the 
establishment, and in the course of a long and laborious 
life he organised the body which bears his name, 

P. M.—By “‘ Morning Glories " we presume you mear 
a species of the lily called gloriosa. lf you tell your 
seedsman that it is a genus of Liliaceae, tribe Tulipaceae, 
he may perhaps be able to forward your orlers. The plant 
is a native of India, and in this country is cultivated in 
hot-houses. The flowers which it bears are splendid in 
appearance. 

A Germay.—l. Sucha person must be licensed. 2. Th® 
difference in time between Greenwich and Edinburgh is 
I2 minutes, 44 ds, and bet Greenwich and 
Dublin 25 minutes, 20 seconds. ‘hese s being west- 
ward of Greenwich the time at the latter place is in ad- 
vance of the others: It follows that the difference of 
time between Edinburgh and Dublin is 12 minutes and 
36 seconds. 

G. R.—For ginger beer, to a gallon of water put 1 oz. 
ginger, sliced, 1lb. lump sugar, 20z. lemon juice ; boil for 
an hour, after which strain through a sieve; when par- 
tially cool add a large spoonful of yeast. Keep itina 
cool place, and stir occasio for tho next two or three 
days. Then put it in a cask which must be kept full. 
Take the workings off at the bunghole. Ina fortnight 
add a spoonful of isinglass, and in twenty-four hours 
after, bottle off. For lemonade. the quantities to one 
gallon of water are llb. lump sugar, loz. citric acid, and 
a quarter of an ounce of essence of lemon. For soda 
water : toa gallon of water add two ounces of carbonate 
of soda, and one ounce of tartaric acid. It is the ginger 
beer only that requires time to ferment. 


Mavp, twenty-seven, 5ft. 7in., dark, hazel oyes, affec- 
tionate, and domesticated. Respondent must be fair, and 
able to keep a wife. Wt it 


A Littzz Dame wants a husband: Respondent must 








2and3. Yes, the notice in these respects is pe y 
° 


be over 5ft. 5in, from thirty to forty, steady, honourable 
and able to keep a wife, . - ave : 





[Mar 1, 1870. 
Repecca, nineteen, brown eyes and hair, fair com- 
plexion, features, and amiable. Respondent 
must be dar 


Amr, twenty, hazel eyes, dark brown hair, and petite, 
Respondent must be good tempered and fair. 

AwnetrtE, twenty, fair, hazel eyes, and has light brown 
hair. Bespondent must be dark. 

Sutnza, nineteen, fair, dirk gray eyes, and light brown 
hair. Respondent must be dark. 

Stan.ey Srncvatr, nineteen, 5ft. 6in., dark, good look- 
ing, and in a responsible tion. Respondent must 
not be over eighteen, and resident in or near London. 

Menpicts, twenty, good looki blue eyes ht hair 
and moustache, of. good family, “and entitled if 3001. a 
year. Ra gang must be respectable, affectionate, and 
amiable. 


_ GC. W., twenty-two, 5ft. 7}in., fair, light blue eyes, 
and fond of home and music. mdent must be of 
medium height, fair, amiable, and domesticated. 

G. J. S., thirty-three, 5ft..10}in., rather stout, and 
holding a public appointment on the Continent, to which 
he must shortly return. dent must be well edu- 
cated, dark , Short, with income or expectations, 
sweet tempered, and fond of music.” « 

R. J. (an engine driver), twenty-three, 5ft. 5in., gray 
eyes, thin, and fond of music. Respondent must be ioud 

home and good tempered. , } 

G. G., twenty-one, 5ft. 2in., genteel figure, gray eyes, 
light brown .bair, Broad. forchead, and an affectionate 
heart. Respondent must be good looking and steady. 

Jui, eighteen, 5ft. 3in:} dark, loving, and domesti- 
—, Respondent must be of medium height, fair, and 
amuabie. . 


Communications RECEIVED: 


R. P.C. (a in the R. N.) is responded to by— 
** Maria,” sixteen, medium height, fair, brown hair and 
eyes, and fond of home and music. 

W. H. 8S, by—* Snowe,” eighteen, medium height, 
brown hair, blue eyes, good looking, and loving. 

Lonety Jim by—" L. H., forty, 5ft. 4in., Sark com- 
ploxion, loving, domesticated, respectably connected, and 

as alittle money ;'and—‘ Nelly.” Would like to ex- 


chai cartes. 

J “i by—“ Lily” @ tradesman's daughter), nineteen, 
medium eight, dark hair, hazel eyes, tempered, 
domesticated, and good looking. 

Anyit by—“ Thomms T., nineteen, 5ft. llin., fair, good 
looking, in the Volunteers, with expectations. 

Fryine Spray by—‘ Alice Maud,” twenty-one, dark, 
good tempered, and fond of home. Would like to ex- 
change cartes. 

Hersert by—“ Lily,” eighteen, tall, dark, good look- 
ing, with an income of 2001. a year. 

. by—* Lillian,” tall, fair, blue eyes, brown hair, 
loving, and fond of home. 

Herne wishes “ Polly” to write to him end enclose 
her carte, 
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*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Tuz Lonpon Reapzs, 
Price 4s. 6d, : 
Also, the Titte and Inpex to Vou, XIII. Price Ons 


ux. 
Past 83, ron Argit, 1s wow Reapr. Paice 6d. 


LIFE AND FASHION, Part IX., for April, with Four 
Supplements, price Ninepence, containing—1l. A Steel- 
late ving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris 
Fashions. 2. Berlin Wool Pattern, beauitfully printed 
in colours. 3. Large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions 
for April, with pattern of a Night-dress and a Gari- 
baldi. 4. Cut-out Paper Pattern of a Jacket for a little 
l—with the continuation of—1. The Rose of Kem- 
e ; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author 
of “‘ Sometimes Sapphire. Sometimes Pale.” 2. Amos 
Hadd, or That’s my Plan; a tale of absorbing attrac- 
tion. 3. Trival Hardwick ; a tale of powerful attrac- 
tion. 4 Secret Power ; an engrossing story of power- 
ful dramatic interest. 4. Ebony Casket ; an illustrated 
story of enthralling attraction. 6. Not Geuteel. Kate ; 
an illustrated tale. 7. Folk Lore. Violets. The Two 
Loves. 8. Maud’'s Choice; an illustrated tale. 9. 
Fashion among the Valois. Our Coins. 10. Flora's 
Flirtation ; an illustrated story. ll. “So Cold” 
Mother-of-Pearl. Spanish Bread. 12. Tried for Felony. 
Louise. 13. Leontine. Kate Landry’s Monster. 
Tlustrations.—1. Kate has an offer of Marriage. 2. 
A Sad Story, 3. The Open Letter: 4 Earl de Grey 
and Ripon. 5. Deciding a Destiny. 
Fashions.—Chemisette in Tatting Insertion, Crochet 
Lace, Embroidery, Corded Languette Pattern, Guipure 
withP icots, Knitting Pattern, Lace Embroidered on 
Net, Crochet Insertion, Knitted Counterpane, Dust- 
ing Brush, Antimacassar, Embroidery Corner, Point 
Lace Stitches, Cravat End in the Embroidery, &c., &c. 
Music. -- Forget-me-Not Polka; compo by W. 
Sidney. 2 en the Moon shines Bright. Song of 
the Gray Friar ; adapted and sonnet us a solo by L. 
Burrowes. 3. ta Belle Marie; V Imperial, com- 
posed by G. A. Forde. 4 The Gardener. | 


LIFE axp FASHION, Votume I., Now Reapy, with 
SUPPLEMENTARY PORTFOLIO, Price 7s. 6d. ; cou- 
taining Four Coloured Supplements, seven Plates of 
Paris Fashions, coloured by hand; Four large Sheets 
of full-size Diagrams of Dresses, &., with cut-out 
Paper Patterns; and, also, handsome Designs for 
Berlin work, richly printed in colours. 





N.B.—CorgesPosDENTS MUST ADDRESS THETR LETTERS 
to THE Eprror or “THe London Reaper,” 334, Strand, 
Hi} We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
Py "ot they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 








London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
. J. Watsor, 
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